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by a narrow majority, to have nothing to 

do with the Simon Commission will be 
regretted by every friend of India in this country. To 
us it can appear only as a piteous act of almost childish 
defiance. The Commission is a good one and those 
who refuse to co-operate with it are merely sacrificing 
an opportunity of stating their case. The futility of 
the whole debate was strongly emphasised by the open 
demand of the Nationalist leader, Pundit Motilal 
Nehru, not merely for Dominion status, but for com- 
plete independence—a claim which he would never 
have dared to make if he had not been quite sure that 
it would never be granted. For an independent self- 
governing India is an inherently nonsensical concep- 
tion; one might almost as well speak of a “ self- 
governing Europe.” If the English were to leave 
India it would break up instantly, and all the Nehrus 
would disappear into impotent obscurity. Indian 
politicians know this well enough, know, that is to 
say, that Indian government will be influenced by the 
arts of rhetoric only exactly as long as there are British 
troops there to uphold European doctrines of popular 
government. The very unsatisfactory artificiality of 
Indian polities derives from the fact that Indian 
politicians will admit this in private but not in public. 
Their public utterances have no real relation either to 
the present or to the prospective facts of the situation. 

* . * 

The discussions at Geneva this week have taken the 
form in the main of a sorting out of views. The more 
difficult business of reaching some practical agreement 
has yet to come. Certain States—Jugoslavia and 
Poland, for example—are still hankering after the 


T* decision of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 


Protocol; others, whose concern with “ security ”’ is 
less, or at any rate different, are chiefly interested in 
measures of disarmament or arbitration. Of course, 
the three are aspects of one whole, and any good peace 
plan must take proper account of all. Nobody takes 
the Russian proposals seriously—least of all, we 
imagine, the Russians themselves. ‘‘ Immediate, com- 
plete and general disarmament,” smacks too obviously 
of Cloudeuckooland, and the Bolsheviks appear to be 
putting it forward mainly, if not entirely, for the 
purpose of exposing the hypocrisy of the ‘ Capitalist 
Powers.” It remains to be seen whether they will 
presently be willing to join in some practicable scheme. 
If they are it will, needless to say, be an immense gain. 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, the Government 
stands by its recent Memorandum, which means that, 
while liberal in its professions of pacifism, it is thoroughly 
conservative on the point where it could give a valuable 
lead. The extension of the system of arbitration is 
imperative, and our reluctance to go forward in this 
is deplorable, for it holds others back. The boast 
that we are in the van as champions of arbitration 
will not bear analysis. We were indeed in the van once 
—hbefore the war. But since then we have made no 
new arbitration treaties, and our refusal to sign the 
‘Optional Clause,” for the reference of justiciable 
disputes to the Permanent Court, is based on the 
thinnest of excuses. As an offset to this, however, Lord 
Cushendun gave the Continent a pleasant surprise 
on Monday by his approval of the Finnish proposal 
for organising financial support to victims of aggression. 
It must mean something, they say at Geneva, if Britain 
is prepared to pay for the prevention of war. 
* . + 

Two important new appointments have been made 
in the diplomatic service this week. After nearly 
forty years at the Foreign Office Sir William Tyrrell 
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is to go to the Paris Embassy as successor to Lord 
Crewe, while Sir Ronald Lindsay is to come home from 
Berlin and become permanent Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Both appointments are 
felicitous. Sir Ronald Lindsay, who has acted in 
this capacity before, is a man of great ability and 
uncommonly sound judgment and should make an 
admirable Permanent Under-Secretary. Sir William 
Tyrrell’s reputation as a Francophil should ensure 
him a welcome in Paris. It is a reputation which he 
deserves, but those who suggest that Francophilism 
implies Germanophobia are, in this case at any rate, 
very wide of the mark. Only quite recently Prince 
Lichnowsky has paid a convincing tribute to the great 
services which Sir William rendered to the cause of 
Anglo-German friendship before the war. He has also 
a well-founded reputation, extending far beyond the 
confines of his own country, for exceptional shrewdness 
and prescience. Although his influence on the trend 
of international affairs was, perhaps, at its greatest 
before the war, he does not really belong to the old 
school of diplomats. Indeed, no man has done more 
to break down the splendid isolation of the Foreign 
Office and to bring it into touch with the outside world, 
and particularly with the Press. He has always been 
accessible and willing to talk—in complete defiance 
of that Victorian tradition, so jealously maintained by 
the great Queen herself, which held that the public had 
no right to interfere in foreign affairs or even to be 
fully informed about them. 
** * * 


During the past week the distrust which Austria 
has long felt of Italian policy in the Tirol has revealed 
itself in an open manifestation. A few days ago, in 
the Austrian Parliament, the Chancellor had to answer 
several questions about the ill-treatment not only of 
the German minority in the Tirol, but of Austrian 
subjects who had been arrested on Italian territory. 
In a long and conciliatory speech, Dr. Seipel counselled 
moderation and rejected any idea of an appeal to the 
League of Nations. According to the Viennese Press, 
Signor Mussolini has now made an official protest 
against the attacks on Italian policy in the Tirolese 
Diet earlier in the month. It is obvious that Austria 
cannot make any direct appeal to the League of 
Nations on behalf of the oppressed Tirolese without 
fear of serious complications with Italy, who would 
undoubtedly consider such action unfriendly. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if the League itself could take any steps 
in a matter of this kind. In the circumstances, it is 
difficult to see where redress for this flagrant wrong is 
to be found. Italy professed generous intentions in 
regard to the large Slovene and German minorities in 
the Alto Adige and in Istria at the time of the 
annexation of the new territories. But the Fascist 
Government does not show the slightest disposition 
to carry them out. 

* * * 

A correspondent in America writes :—It would be 
almost impossible to exaggerate the confusion of the 
American political scene, four months in advance of 
the nomination of presidential candidates. Here is a 
selection of the things now being said in New York and 
Washington, with varying degrees of emphasis: That 
Mr. Coolidge has had enough of it, and Mrs. Coolidge 
much more than enough, while their son at college in 
Massachusetts is sick of living with detectives; that 
Coolidge and Mellon together could nominate the next 
President, who must be a Republican, but they don’t 
want Hoover and will not look at a Western farmers’ 
candidate ; that the Democratic party of to-day is 
the most inept Opposition ever known: it has no 
programme and only one candidate, who is opposed 
by the majority of the party but must get the nomin- 
ation because any other who might be named would 





suffer at the polls a defeat too shocking to contemplate; 
that, notwithstanding the campaign of the past year, 
Governor “ Al” Smith remains merely the favourite 
son of New York and shows no sign of being anything 
more: he has no views on national affairs, has no 
relation to any national issue, even Prohibition, and 
has done nothing whatever to declare himself as g 
political leader to the country; that the Big Navy 
party is not at all happy over the prospects of the 
building programme launched with so great a flourish 
in December, since members of Congress in election 
year are notoriously jumpy about schemes of expendi- 
ture; that 1928 cannot be said to look like another 
abounding year. And that, with it all, Mr. Babbitt 
and his friends are not yet by any means convinced 
that it would be a good thing to let Cal Coolidge go, 


* * * 


By far the most serious turn so far, however, in the 
American presidential situation is the sudden emer- 
gence of the unemployment issue with its effect upon 
the great prosperity legend. In New York State the 
total of the unemployed is so large that Governor 
Al Smith is attacking the problem in drastic fashion, 
being driven to special measures such as have not been 
known in any of the Atlantic States since the post- 
war industrial slump. The strife in the coalfields of 
Pennsylvania and adjacent areas goes on with un- 
abated fury and to the accompaniment of extreme 
suffering among the miners’ families. Industrial war- 
fare is commonly not news for the American Press, so 
that the terrible happenings that go on from week to 
week in the Pittsburgh region remain unknown to the 
public. There is evidence, however, that the rapid 
and general increase of unemployment (a trustworthy 
estimate places the total at not less than four millions 
this month) will before the end of the winter make a 
material difference in the political outlook. Coolidgism 
is wholly dependent upon good times. Should any 
popular doubts spring up in reference to the con- 
tinuance of prosperity, the notion that Mr. Coolidge 
could run again as Republican candidate would be 
speedily abandoned. At present, there can be no 
doubt Mr. Hoover holds first place among the Repub- 
lican probables. But the machine politicians tend to 
assert that he cannot get the party nomination, the 
wish in this case being father to the thought. It is 
difficult to forecast what, in the event of an industrial 
and financial setback, would be the effect upon Mr. 
Hoover’s candidature. Al Smith’s supporters would, 
of course, seize the occasion and the Democrats all 
over the country would proceed to demonstrate that 
the Almighty had set his canon unmistakably against 
a third Coolidge term. 

x * x 


We do not know which will be the greater—the 
dismay of the British Communists or the pleasure of 
the Labour Party—at the election orders just issued 
by Moscow. There is to be a complete change of tactics, 
we are told. The British Communist Party is to 
abandon the pretence of the “ united front’; it is to 
put up its own candidates, using the full Red label; 
it is to fight the “‘ Pinks” as fiercely as the ‘‘ Whites.” 
In fact, it is Mr. MacDonald, and not Mr. Baldwin, 
who is to be regarded as the most dangerous enemy of 
the proletariat. He and other leaders of the Right 
wing have gone over openly to the bourgeoisie; they 
have betrayed the workers in the matter of the Trade 
Unions Act; they have adopted a_ shameless 
Imperialist attitude in China and India. And so the 
renegades are to be attacked with horse, foot and 
artillery—if such a phrase can be applied to the stage 
army of the British Communists. Fifty of these 
brave fellows will enter the lists, it is rumoured, at the 
next General Election, which will mean that fifty 
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Labour candidates will be relieved of the necessity of representation as to destroy the scheme. It looks 


explaining that they are not Bolsheviks and have not 
invited Communists to come down to help them by 
yilifying the Labour Party! We can well understand 
that this edict has created consternation among our 
Communists, who would prefer to make fools of 
themselves in their own way rather than in Moscow’s 
way, and who had, in fact, put forward a rather less 
insane plan of campaign. But there is no appeal 
against the decision of their Russian masters. 
k * * 


The cotton employers appear to have thought better 
of their threat to cause a general stoppage. This 
week there has been a renewal of discussions between 
the two employers’ bodies and the Operatives’ Asso- 
dation, and an attempt to work out a formula on which 
both sides can agree as a basis for further discussion. 
The best that can be said, however, is that the resumed 
negotiations have not broken down. The operatives 
are still firm in refusing to agree to any modification 
of the existing hours or wages, and in urging the 
desirability of a Government inquiry into the condition 
of the industry. The employers still reject entirely 
the idea of any outside inquiry, and appear to be set 
on getting acceptance for a formula which will enable 
them to raise their wages and hours claims in the 
course of the joint inquiry which they propose. Thus, 
although a further meeting has been arranged for next 
Monday, the two sides have come very little nearer 
toeach other as yet. The most hopeful feature of the 
situation is that so many employers are evidently 
disinclined to agree to the proposed lock-out that the 
master spinners’ leaders have been compelled to think 
twice before provoking a conflict. Not only the 
spinners of Egyptian cotton, but also many of the 
weaving employers, are strongly hostile to the policy 
of the majority of the spinners’ group. It may be 
hoped, therefore, that the threatened lock-out will not 
occur; but it is not possible to feel any confidence that 
both parties will settle down to a serious tackling of 
the difficulties of the industry. A definite withdrawal 
of the employers from an impossible position seems a 
necessary prelude to successful joint action. 

oe * * 


The Whitley Council in the Civil Service—which has 
been one of the most successful Councils set up under 
the Whitley scheme after the war—is now threatened 
with collapse. Some years ago, a number of small 
groups of postal workers seceded from the Union of 
Post Office Workers, and set up separate associations 
of their own. The quarrel was partly political, arising 
out of the connection of the U.P.W. with the Labour 
Party, and partly industrial, arising out of its abortive 
project for the establishment of a strike fund. Both 
these causes of dispute have now, in the face of the 
matter, disappeared ; for the U.P.W. left the Labour 
Party in consequence of the Trade Unions Act, and its 
strike fund had been abandoned some years before. 
The splits, however, persist, partly because certain 
sectional groups claim that the amalgamated U.P.W. 
does not sufficiently represent their particular interests. 
Hitherto, the ‘“‘seceders” have not been represented 
on the Whitley Council; but the Post Office is now 
threatening to break up the Council altogether unless 
they are given seats. The other Civil Service associa- 
tions, on the other hand, maintain that the composition 
of the employees’ side of the Council is a matter for 
them alone, and refuse to admit that the “ seceders’” 
associations are bona fide Service Trade Unions. The 
atter represent only a tiny fraction of the whole body 
of the Post Office employees, and it will be most 
unfortunate if the Government allows the whole 
Nhitley scheme in the Civil Service to be destroyed 
- their account. But perhaps what the Postmaster- 
eneral wants is not so much to give the “ seceders ” 


very much like it. 
* * * 


In discussing this week the causes of the large recent 
increase in the claims for sickness benefit under the 
National Insurance Acts, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
appeared to lay the main blame upon lax administration, 
recognising the fall in the death-rate as an important 
contributory cause. The doctors, it appears, are being 
officially adjured to scrutinise claims more closely, 
with a view to reducing the amount paid out in benefit. 
The prolongation of life is, of course, an important 
factor in increasing the proportion of claims. The 
average age of the employed population is greater 
than it used to be; and this is bound to produce an 
effect. But is it less certain that the prolonged un- 
employment, or under-employment, to which a 
substantial section of our industrial population has 
been subjected, is bound to cause an _ increased 
liability to sickness? And are not lower wages, 
especially in the mining industry, bound to react 
on the stamina of the average worker, and cause 
him to fall ill more easily? A falling death-rate 
is no necessary sign of increased stamina, and may 
co-exist with a substantial reduction in the physical 
fitness of a large section of the people. It would be 
more to the point if Mr. Chamberlain would ask the 
doctors in the coalfields and other depressed areas to 
send in reports on the effects of low wages and irregular 
employment on the physique and fitness of the working 
population. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. de Valera has 
returned from the United States in anything but an 
exultant mood. Instead of bringing his sheaves with 
him, as his followers confidently expected, the best he 
has obtained is a promise that if supporters of Fianna 
Fail at home put up amongst them £100,000 for the 
projected daily paper American sympathisers will 
subscribe an equal amount. Mr. Cosgrave may not 
have converted anti-Treatyites in the States to his 
political views; but apparently they have been 
impressed by his argument that financially the Free 
State stands on its own feet, and while grateful for 
advice and guidance is in no need of charity. Half-a- 
sovereign a head from each of his voters in the last 
election would enable Mr. de Valera to launch his 
paper immediately; and if the investment is as 
attractive as he has represented it to Transatlantic 
audiences, they are naturally puzzled to understand 
why Irishmen should be so reluctant to seize a golden 
opportunity. The exiles, as they love to call them- 
selves, might very profitably apply the same principle 
to future appeals for campaign funds. While it might 
make things awkward for Fianna Fail if it had to fight 
the next election on Irish pounds instead of American 
dollars, the experience would be salutary for leaders 
and followers alike. Much more important than the 
bickering of rival politicians is the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Wexford. Our cattle exports are 
valued at about £1,000,000 a month, so that even a 
short suspension of the trade hits the country heavily. 
Prolonged dislocation would amount almost to economic 
collapse, more especially as Free State resources could 
not stand the strain of compensation to stock owners 
if the number of slaughtered beasts came anywhere 
near the English total. Fortunately there is ground 
for hope that, as in 1921, the disease may not spread 
beyond the farm in which it was first detected. We 
are less exposed than Great Britain to the danger of 
infection, and the Government have acted with praise- 
worthy thoroughness and promptitude. The relaxation 
of the embargo by the British authorities to permit 
the export of fat cattle for slaughter at the ports is a 
high tribute to the Free State Ministry of Agriculture. 
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NEED WE EXPORT MORE? 


N our general comments upon the Report of the Liberal 
Industrial Inquiry, we expressed our agreement with 
certain of its conclusions, and our disagreement with 

others. Above all, we sought to emphasise the view 
that it deserves to be taken seriously as the first attempt 
since the war at a comprehensive survey of the industrial 
problem as a whole. Our present purpose is to discuss 
the broad conclusions concerning the future of British over- 
seas trade on which the later sections of the Report are 
largely based. 

Broadly, the Liberal inquirers’ conclusion is that we 
‘annot confidently expect a restoration of pre-war normality 
in our export trade as a whole, or, in particular, in those 
industries which have been suffering of late from the severest 
depression. We have no reason to feel confident that the 
troubles of these trades are merely passing difficulties, which 
will disappear automatically as the world settles down. 
We have no reason to look forward with faith to anything 
like a full recovery of our pre-war export markets for their 
products, and not very much of a case for believing that 
what we lose on the swings we shall gain on the roundabouts, 
through a growth of new export markets to take the place 
of the old and demand the same types of goods. This is 
not to assert that no such markets will be found, but only 
that it would be highly unsafe to base our economic policy 
on the uncertain prospect of their discovery. 

This conclusion appears to us to be pretty sound. There 
are plain reasons why we cannot confidently expect a full 
recovery of our old markets. Technical changes in many 
industries, abroad as well as at home, have reduced the 
demand for British coal. Fuel is used more economically, 
and made by more scientific use to to go a longer way. 
Technical advance has reduced for many purposes the 
advantage of the best quality coals—in which Great 
Britain is particularly rich—as against the inferior varieties. 
Water-power, and still more oil, have become increasingly 
important competitors of coal. Other countries have either 
developed their mines, or so adapted their plant as to 
reduce their dependence on British fuel. All these changes 
make the demand for coal less responsive to changing prices 
than it used to be, and go far to account for the colliery 
owners’ failure to secure an abundant demand by cutting 
down the wage-cost of production. Coal may yet return 
to its pre-war position among our exports—for world 
trade may boom and oil prices rise sharply. But we have 
no reason for confidence that it will do so, and every 
reason for basing our plans on the supposition that it will not. 

Clear in the case of coal, the position is hardly less clear 
in other cases. This country has no such special advantage 
in the production of iron and steel, as distinct from some 
of their manufactured products, as to ensure our recapture 
of lost markets. Other countries were catching us up and 
passing us in steel production before the war; and there is 
no solid ground for believing that the movement is likely 
to be reversed. Rather is there likely to be such hot 
competition in the world market for steel that a large 
quantity will be saleable only at a price that will certainly 
bring us no advantage. Nor is there any reason for 
supposing that the lost markets of the coarse cotton pro- 
ducers of Lancashire will be recovered. The industries 
that have grown up in Japan, China, India, the Southern 
States of America, and certain parts of the Continent are 
at least as favourably placed as we can hope to be for 


—, 


producing these types of cotton goods. We seem, indeed 
more likely to lose further markets to them than to recover 
what we have lost. 

We agree with the Liberal inquirers in this diagnos, 
of the situation of our leading export trades; and y, 
agree with them also in regarding it without any specig) 
alarm. It would be pleasant, to be sure, if our old market; 
ame back to us, and we could sell the old types and quanti. 





ties of goods in them at remunerative prices, and increas 
our sales to keep pace with the growth of population and 
productive capacity. But suppose we cannot—does jt 
really matter? Or, rather, does it matter nearly as much 
as most people seem to think ? 

In our view it does not. The decline in certain of oy 
leading export markets will, indeed, make necessary 
important changes in the forms and directions of our pro. 
ductive effort; but there is no reason at all why it should 
make us, as a nation, a penny the poorer in the long run, 
It may reduce the surplus of British capital available each 
year for export, and diminish our future levy of economic 
tribute on the rest of the world. It may even reduce the 
level of profit open to the speculative investor ; but its 
main effect will be to divert our annually accumulating 
capital from foreign to home development, and thereby 
to make easier the systematic exploitation of our own 
economic resources. 

That, even at the present level of trade, we are in no 
pressing danger of starvation through inability to pay for 
the imported foodstuffs that we need, the condition of 
our trade balance is ample evidence. So far from being 
reduced to selling off our foreign investments in order to 
pay for imports—a process which would, if we were in real 
trouble, stave off the crisis almost to the Greek Kalends— 
we were in 1927, according to the calculations of the Board 
of Trade, nearly a hundred millions on the right side, 
With an apparent adverse trade balance of £892,000,000, 
we had in fact a favourable balance of £96,000,000, after 
the ‘‘ invisible’ items had been taken into account. We 
do not mean to suggest that this calculation is either accurate 
or particularly important ; but it obviously disposes of the 
idea that we shall perish miserably for lack of power to 
buy what we need abroad unless we can expand our 
export trade. 

There is, we believe, good warrant for the view that, in 
pre-war times, we were tending to starve our home industries 
in order to swell the volume of our foreign investments. 
Now it is estimated that, despite a reduction of about 
£150,000,000 in the real value of our annual savings, we 
are actually applying a good deal more in real value to home 
development than we were before the war. Is not the 
change thoroughly salutary; and is it not capable ol 
being pressed further with real national advantage: 





It is, of course, true enough that our export of capital 
was often the means of bringing in foreign orders for goods. 
The capital had, in the main, to go out as goods ; and 
this fact was often held to be the complete justification 
of its going. But, if the capital stays at home, will it not 
bring us orders in at least equal measure? Surely, what 
we should export is the surplus above our own requirements, 
and not capital that can be usefully applied to the successful 
development of our own domestic resources. 

The real trouble, of course, is that transition is unpleasant, 
and that the change in our world position demands readjust: 
ments in our home production to which our industrialists 
are, for the most part, loth to adapt themselves. The loss 
of any market—though it may involve, in the long Tt, 
no loss to the country as a whole, or even, if it causes a shift 
to a more fruitful form of production, be a positive galn— 
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joes always mean loss to someone. It means loss to the 
capitalist who has embarked his wealth in specialisation 
designed for that particular market, and hardship for the 
yorker who has embarked his specialised skill. Far be it 
fom us to deny that these hardships are severe, or that 
shat we have written will be, in itself, cold comfort to those 
gho are suffering under them. They may be severe indeed ; 
wut there is no reason why they should be disastrous 
tothe country. Did not the long agony of the handloom 
weaver extend over a period in which Great Britain was 
making unprecedented advances in the development of 
yer productive system ? 

We cannot afford to pass these hardships lightly by ; 
but we have nowadays far more economic knowledge, and 
far more power of controlling our economic destiny, than 
our ancestors ever possessed. We cannot prevent losses 
fom occurring when the forms and directions of industrial 
yoduction have to be radically transformed. But we can 
ase the transition, by deliberately guiding industry and 
labour into new channels instead of waiting upon the blind 
and dilatory play of economic forces. Even among those 
sho have recognised the fundamental nature of the problem, 
there has been hitherto far too much readiness to watch 
vith approbation the growth of new trades—of the motor 
industry, the artificial silk industry, and _ electrical 
engineering—and to be content with merely watching. 
Stress has been laid on the success of these industries in 
employing additional labour, and on the new growth of 
industrialism in the Southern and Midland counties. 
It has been overlooked, or at least unemphasised, that the 
gowth has done so far practically nothing to drain off 
the stagnant pool of depression and unemployment in the 
North of England, and that it will take, at the least, decades 
to produce any such effect as the lazier sort of optimist 
ems to anticipate from it. 

One of the best features of the Liberal Report is its definite 
break with this Jaisser faire attitude. It is realised that 
we have not merely to stand by and admire the gradual 
adaptation of the industrial system to the changed con- 
ditions of the world, but also positively to assist the change, 
by the national direction of capital into the appropriate 
fms of enterprise, and by the national utilisation of the 
available resources of men as well as money. If we will 
but do this, our misfortune becomes our opportunity, 
and the presence of a large reserve of unemployed workers 
the means to the carrying out of an ambitious scheme of 
national development. We need not mind loss of trade 
abroad, if it means a more than equivalent gain in 
productivity at home. 

There is, of course, no suggestion in all this that Great 
Britain should become, or aim at becoming, self-sufficient. 
We certainly cannot both lower our imports and raise our 
standard of life. But why should we import less? We 
ae paying for all we import now, and have a handsome 
uplus left for the export of capital. It is suggested, not 
that we should diminish our imports, but that we should 
‘oncentrate on developing our home production and so 
avoid the need for increasing them greatly. 

This estimate of the probable future course of Britain’s 
vorld trade is the indispensable basis for any useful judg- 
ment on the main issues of industrial policy. It points 
‘othe need, not for cutting down wages in order to compete 
. ‘xport markets, but for increasing them, in order that 
“mand in the home market may be good. It gives the lie 
o the entire policy followed of late years by coalowners, 
“tton-spinners, and industrial leaders in most of our 
big industries. And it is because this issue underlies the 
Vhole industrial question that we have sought to give it 
ete pride of place among the more detailed points raised in 
the Liberal Report. 


DEMILITARISED ZONES 


Paris, February 20th. 


EMILITARISED zones are recommended in the 
reports of the Security Committee which was 
appointed to prepare the way for a Disarmament 

Conference this year. This suggestion is_ incidental. 
Nobody pretends that the creation of a series of buffer 
territories in Europe will give the Continent that sense 
of security which is a preliminary condition of any sys- 
tematic reduction of arms. But the idea is not uninter- 
esting, and since it naturally attaches itself to a number 
of problems which are now under consideration, it is worth 
a short study. Military men are more competent to 
pronounce on the usefulness of the delay that military 
preparations will suffer by reason of a buffer territory in 
the event of threatened strife; but as a civilian I cannot 
help asking whether the delay would be sufficiently pro- 
longed to allow heated heads to cool, and whether, in point 
of fact, a demilitarised zone interposed between two 
prospective belligerents would prevent them from fighting. 

In 1914 Belgium was, to all intents and purposes, a 
buffer state, though it did not strictly fall into the category 
of a demilitarised zone. One may properly assert that 
Belgium did not constitute a barricr against the German 
invasion of France. We have heard much of Germany’s 
possession of a jumping-off ground in the south-west for 
an attack on France, but when hostilities began Germany 
actually preferred the northern route and marched across 
Belgium where obviously she could not have made any 
preparations. In other words, the Rhineland jumping-off 
ground was of less assistance than strategists imagined, 
while the Belgian buffer presented no real hindrance. Once 
war was determined upon, the interposition of a few miles 
of territory had no influence whatever on German plans. 

It will be recalled, too, that when the war began the 
French themselves were so little impressed by the theory 
of buffer territory that they actually withdrew their troops 
ten kilometres from the Alsatian frontier. This was a 
political and not a military decision. The object was to 
avert any premature clash and to convince the world that 
France was acting purely on the defensive. I think the 
French action was justified politically, and even military 
critics of the Republican rulers do not seriously affirm that 
Germany was thereby given an unnecessary advantage 
against France. Ten kilometres more or less on either 
side of the frontier did not then matter. Would {fifty 
kilometres matter? It may well be doubted, especially 
in the rapidly changing conditions of military science. 
We are told that the next war—if there is to be a next 
war—will be fought largely in the air; and without 
altogether accepting this view there is sufficient truth in 
it to render somewhat negligible a demilitarised zone 
such as the Allies provided for in Articles 42, 43, and 44 
of the Versailles Treaty. ; 

Even though we assume that a demilitarised zone will 
have a certain limited importance in the case of a grave 
quarrel which it is impossible at present to foresee, it would 
surely appear that too much stress was laid on Section III 
of the Treaty in 1919. Such material hindrances are not 
sufficiently strong to prevent war or to influence the 
results of war. The temporary Allied occupation of 
Rhineland, which gives the French a presumed advantage 
against Germany, is to be added to the presumed permanent 
disability of Germany ; but it is becoming more and more 
recognised that the German demilitarisation plus the 
Allied occupation are essentially futile expedients, and that 
security is to be sought by vastly different methods. — 

These two subjects of occupation and of demilitarisation 
are closely connected. In 1935 the Allied occupation 
should normally come to an end. Most people believe 
it should come to an end at an earlier date, and that nothing 
is to be gained by insisting on the full pound of flesh. The 
occupation is without utility and is possibly mischievous 
in keeping alive the notion of victor and vanquished. But 
after the evacuation, whether it be effected this year or 
in 1935, there remain in force the articles of the Treaty to 
which I have referred; and such workers in the cause of 
peace and of reconciliation as General Spears advocate the 
strengthening of the demilitarisation clauses. In order to 
induce the French to evacuate the Rhineland immediately, 
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they would set up specific international machinery for the 
Supervision of a demilitarised Rhineland. If Germany is 
to be released from the presence of Allied troops on her 
territory, she must consent to the control of the League of 
Nations, which would, perhaps, be less offensive to patriotic 
pride, but which would be imposed in perpetuity. Ger- 
many is to be tempted by the prospect of premature 
evacuation. France is to be tempted by the prospect of 
prolonged indirect control. 

In 1923, when this proposal was first formulated, the 
circumstances were dissimilar to the circumstances of 
to-day. Then France was not only in the Rhineland 
zone as defined in the Treaty, but was also in possession 
of the Ruhr. She proclaimed her intention of remaining 
in the Ruhr if necessary (to use the words of a French 
General) for a thousand years. Some of her statesmen 
were arguing that the occupation of the Rhineland was 
permitted by the Treaty not merely for the period of fifteen 
years, but for an indefinite period. Germany was in the 
throes of despair. The mark was falling to zero and no 
solution of the reparations problem was in sight. The 
proposals which General Spears personally placed before 
the French authorities were, in an opportunist sense, 
plausible. He represented to them that they had a chance 
of driving a bargain with Germany. They might let go 
their grip on condition that Germany agreed to the per- 
petual supervision of the League of Nations. The flags 
of all countries would (figuratively at least) float in the 
Rhineland, and if Germany stirred aggressively at any 
time she would be challenging not France alone but every 
nation which guaranteed the demilitarisation of Rhineland. 

Germany was perhaps disposed to make some such 
exchange, but France treated the proposals coldly. Let 
us examine the position under the Treaty. Section III. 
forbids Germany to maintain or construct any fortifications 
either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to 
the west of a line drawn fifty kilometres to the east of the 
Rhine. No armed forces are to be assembled, either per- 
manently or temporarily, in this area; and military man- 
ceuvres of any kind as well as the upkeep of any permanent 
works for mobilisation are likewise forbidden. Violation 
of these articles will be regarded as a hostile act committed 
against the signatories of the Treaty. France rightly or 
wrongly considered such provisions important, but she 
was well aware that the general phrase concerning a hostile 
act committed against all the signatories of the Treaty was 
comparatively worthless unless the signatories could 
be induced to participate in some system of supervision. 
It is true that Article 213 calls upon Germany to give every 
facility for investigation which the Council of the League 
of Nations may hold necessary. But here again the 
phrase is too general to be truly effective, and does not 
state how the investigation is to be made. One would have 
thought that, on calm reflection, France would have accepted 
the suggested bargain. But at that time France was at once 
too fearful of the future and too conscious of her strength 
to relinquish her hold on the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 

Calm reflection has since persuaded France of the desira- 
bility of a bargain, and M. Briand lately referred to the 
possibility of a conditional evacuation—one of the con- 
ditions being precisely the perpetual supervision of the 
demilitarised zones by the League. Clearly it will be too 
late to negotiate a method of supervision which is not laid 
down in the Treaty when 1935 arrives. France will then 
have nothing to offer in return. But the question arises 
whether even now France has anything substantial to offer. 
Dr. Stresemann apparently thinks not. The situation has 
greatly altered. France is no longer in the Ruhr. After 
Locarno, France can hardly revive the old contention that 
the occupation of the Rhineland may continue for an 
indefinite period. The mark has been restored. The 
reparations problem is no longer acute. Every year that 
has passed has diminished the bargaining power of France. 
From 1923 to 1935 seemed a comparatively long occupa- 
tional period. From 1928 to 1985 seems a comparatively 
short occupational period. Therefore the scheme which 
appeared premature to France in 1928 appears belated to 
Germany in 1928. 

Some time ago the Austrian authorities discovered that 
armaments were being clandestinely imported into Hungary. 
The facts are scarcely in dispute. Surely, then, if the 


—, 


League really claims the powers of investigation which ay, 
referred to in Article 218, it should have acted immediately 
Here was a test case. The operation would have bee, 
directed against Hungary, but Austria, Bulgaria, an; 
Germany, as countries coming under the same liability t, 
investigation, were equally interested. What happened) 
For nearly two months the nations of the Little Entent, 
hesitated to call the attention of the League to the Hyp. 
garian gun-running. Finally, after long negotiations behing 
the scenes, they took the initiative of asking the Council ty 
exercise its power. The Secretary of the League commyyj. 
cated the documents to the members of the Council and t) 
the permanent consultative commission on military an 
naval matters. The subject was placed upon the agend 
of the next session of the Council which begins on March 5th, 
Before anything is done Hungary is given every opportunity 
of covering up the incident and of confusing the evidence. 
If the Council eventually decides on investigations thre 
and a half months will have elapsed before it will be possible 
to inquire into the contents of five wagons of alleged contra. 
band war material. No wonder the Petit Parisien demands 
whether the supervision of the Council is not illusory! 

The texts which regulate the procedure of such military 
investigations are strangely contradictory. They wer 
drawn up between September, 1924, and December, 1996, 
Therefore the first portion was elaborated by the Council 
before Germany was given a seat at Geneva, and the second 
portion was adopted in the presence of the German dele. 
gates. “ Pertinax’’ has pointed out some of the rules 
which seem to make the system inoperative. First it is 
provided that the permanent commission shall prepare 
each year a programme of investigations, which will be 
followed by instructions to the commissions of investigation. 
At each session the programme can be modified. But later 
it is declared that the Council of the League must decide 
by a majority vote if it is necessary to proceed to an investi- 
gation, and must specify the objects and the limits of the 
investigation. It is clear that there is no permanent control, 
but only sporadic and doubtful inquiries which are deter- 
mined by complaints that in themselves may strain good 
relations. Further, the commissions of investigation cannot 
freely execute their mission. They must address themselves 
to the Government of the country in which investigations 
are to proceed for the necessary facilities, and the inquiry 
will be conducted contradictorily. There is small chance 
that definite results will ever be reached. 

These are the general regulations which apply to Hungary. 
With regard to the Rhineland demilitarised zone it is held 
that matters not foreseen by Article 213 (which is vague) 
must be the object of a convention between the interested 
Governments. There can be no other interpretation than 
that the supervision of Rhineland in present conditions Is 
impossible. Hence the need for a convention to which 
Germany must be a party if, after the evacuation, there 
is to be any control of the demilitarised zone by the League. 
With all respect for the excellent intentions of General 
Spears it seems to me unlikely that Germany would ever 
enter into such a convention—or at any rate, into a Con 
vention which wiil be applicable after 1935. But if I am 
correctly informed, General Spears, admitting that unilateral 
control of Germany cannot now be achieved, has Just 
addressed suggestions to the headquarters of Fidac—the 
Fédération Interalliée des Anciens Combattants—to the 
effect that the French should also demilitarise a narrow 
strip of their own territory. To this Germany might agree, 
for the arrangement would not be invidiously one-sided. 
But alas! I read a warning in the Temps, the semi-oflicial 
organ of France : 

In certain foreign circles it is insinuated that a French demilitar- 
ised zone should constitute the counterpart of the German 
demilitarised zone. It is necessary to make it known that this 
a conception that we will never admit. The Rhineland zone 
was demilitarised in virtue of stipulations of the Peace Tresty 
signed in conclusion of the Allied victory. It is a guarantee & 
security for France and Belgium to which we have not to furnish 
a counterpart of any kind. 

So we reach a deadlock. I would like to think that possibly 
I am mistaken, but after careful consideration of t _ 
proposals I am unable to find the prospect of a solution o! 
the Rhineland problem in them—or, in a wider sense, 42) 
promise of European peace in the adoption of the system 
of demilitarised zones. SIsLEY HuDDLESTOS. 
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RESPECTABLE TRADE 
UNIONISM 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN AMERICA. ] 


VERY English visitor to America is warned that 
he will find the Labour movement very different 
from that to which he is accustomed at home. 
He is prepared to find a prosperous body of workers, 

who have an enlightened attitude towards the introduction 
of machinery and new methods of organising industry, 
and who from a conversion to sound principles of economics 
have evolved a wage policy which not only ensures the 
maximum possible remuneration to the workers, but 
js conceived in the interests of and approved by the 
community in general. At first the reality may not seem 
so very different from this. The members of the American 
Federation of Labour are on the whole very highly paid. 
Only later does it appear that the Federation covers less 
than 10 per cent. of all workers and that the grand total of 
Trade Unionists falls short of 15 per cent. of employed 
persons in the country. Unionism is on the whole confined 
to the older established trades. In the newer and growing 
industries—rubber, automobiles, oil, and many branches 
of the machine and tool industry—it does not exist at all. 
In many others it is insignificant. Thus in the prosperous 
boot and shoe industry of the Middle West, in the electrical 
industry, in the rapidly growing textile industry of the 
South, in the iron and steel trades and in the packinghouses, 
if Unionism exists it is practically disregarded by the 
employer, who may employ Union men but will refuse to 
treat with Union officials. In agriculture there are no 
Unions; in mining the unionised section is coming to 
represent an ever smaller part of the whole. In spite of 
the growing population the actual numbers of the 
Federation have declined in recent years. 

What are the reasons for this retarded development ? 
In the first place, American Unionism has had to fight an 
opposition on the part of employers far more bitter and 
far more skilfully conducted than that which has faced the 
British Unions. Employers and the public, with the 
assistance of the Courts, interpret personal freedom in 
terms of ability to work unhampered by the necessity 
to join a Union, rather than in terms of the freedom of 
workers to join a Union if they wish. Hence action taken 
to prevent picketing and to maintain the open shop can 
be justified as action to support the personal freedom of the 
worker. The attitude of most employers towards Labour 
organisation seems more appropriate to the days of Francis 
Place than to the present. Opposition to Unionism is 
an article of faith ; the fight must be carried on by whatever 
means are available, if possible with the help of the law, 
if necessary in defiance of it. The cruder methods rely 
upon force, particularly in the more isolated districts where 
the police or militia are practically at the disposal of the 
employer. In Colorado, in West Virginia, even in 
Pennsylvania or in Passaic, New Jersey, the Union 
organiser may easily find himself in prison, in hospital, or 
even in the grave, and in the first two eventualities his 
hope of redress is almost as slight as in the last. Where 
relations are less crude Unionists will be forbidden by 
an injunction from the Courts to organise workers in certain 
firms or to picket. At the present time in New York City 
the employers of the underground railways are endeavouring 
to use this weapon in their bitter fight with the Federation. 
Elsewhere the opposition takes more subtle and perhaps 
more effective forms. The American business man has 

own when to concede shorter hours and wage advances 
sufficient to make it worth a man’s while not to join a 
Union, In this sense there is no doubt at all of the conver- 
sion to the policy of high wages on the part of many 
American employers. 

A further difficulty which American labour organisers 
face is the ease with which employers can move away 
from a district which has been Unionised. In a country 
Which Js developing so rapidly it is not necessary that 
the original firms should move, although this sometimes 

appens, as is shown for example by the recent movement 
of the tie-making and other sections of the clothing industry 
from New York City. More frequently it means that new 
ims will set up in. a low wage district which has not 


hitherto been industrialised, and where the cloven hoof of 
the Union organiser is unknown, and ultimately drive the 
older section out of business. The very mobility of labour 
itself is a factor working against Unionism. Where 
industries are seasonal a sustained organising campaign 
is almost impossible. The movement between trades 
weakens industrial loyalty and gives the organiser no 
nucleus of the faithful on whom he can rely. Organisers 
are inclined to regard the Ford car as one of their worst 
enemies. Over and over again one hears stories of 
Unionists who will move from one area to another and have 
no scruple about working as non-Unionists in the new town 
if it is an open-shop district. 

An even more potent factor perhaps is the lack of interest 
on the part of American workers in anything but wages 
and working conditions. There is very little of the demand 
for control or self-government talked of by English workers. 
Management is the employer’s business—‘*‘ that’s what he’s 
paid for.” This apathy fortifies the “Company Unions” 
and the co-partnership of which so much has been heard. 
The average worker takes little part in the elections or 
in the work of the committees. He regards membership 
as but one more condition attached to his job. So long 
as wages do not come down he does not grumble. When 
they fall to what he regards as an unreasonable extent he 
goes on strike, as he did recently in Colorado, company 
Union or no company Union. 

It is this indifference to the wider aspects of industrial 
life that helps to explain the amazing narrowness of outlook 
and conservatism of the American Labour movement. 
Nothing so revolutionary as a discussion of a more equal 
distribution of wealth will figure in its programmes or its 
journals. Where else in the world could the success of a 
Labour paper be ascribed to a writer who was apologetically 
said to be a radical, ‘‘ although of course he keeps his 
views out of his column”? Where else would the 
Federation of Labour and the Die-hard “‘ Daughters of the 
American Revolution” figure as joint sponsors of a society 
to promote the proper teaching of American history ? 
Where else can the body officially representing Labour 
be found making so many protestations of loyalty and 
respectability and economic orthodoxy, so many denuncia- 
tions of radicalism and of discontent with the existing 
industrial system ? Where else does the Labour movement 
boast so loudly that it is non-political and non-partisan ? 

Much of this is explicable by the special circumstances 
of America. The majority of the members of the Federation 
are highly respectable American citizens who treasure 
nothing so much as their freedom from any suspicion of 
radicalism. They are well paid, and for the most part 
in secure employment. Very few Americans are interested in 
politics, so that in this the Labour movement is in the mode. 
The members of the Federation have little in common with 
the vast mass of the unskilled. Attempts to organise these 
are costly, unproductive, and likely to lead to conflicts 
with employers. In some sections, too, there is a fear that 
higher wages to the unskilled may make inroads into the 
present wages received by organised skilled workers. 
Why should it be the duty of the Federation more than 
anyone else to take up this thankless task ? The defence 
seems strong, and yet doubts arise. 

The slogan ‘‘non-party and non-political’? means in 
fact that the Federation throws its weight with whichever 
party in any district seems more likely to support those 
things in which Labour is interested. The hope of a separate 
party could at best be a dream of the future, even were 
workers inclined to think the gains worth the sacrifices. 
At present they emphatically declare that there is not enough 
to be gained. Yet there is no doubt that the use of the 
injunction is becoming an ever more dangerous menace 
to Union activity, and it is difficult to see how the situation 
can be altered without political action. The Republican 
and Democratic machines are so strong and independent 
that it is doubtful whether either is much concerned with 
the somewhat feeble attempts of particular Labour groups 
to obtain support for labour measures. Nor within the 
States is it easy, in view of the deadness of political life, 
for officials to mobilise the Labour vote to support now one 
and now another party. 

So, too, with the conservative policy of the Unions. 
Employers use the very respectability of Unionism to 
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weaken its powers. By repeating that ‘‘of course the 
Federation condemns interference with personal freedom,” 
by giving wide publicity to statements from the Federation 
in which strikes and industrial warfare are disparaged, 
by spreading the idea that satisfaction with existing indus- 
trial conditions is one of the characteristics of the good 
American, the opponents of Unionism are playing upon 
the weakness of the better-paid skilled Labour group and 
building up a powerful inhibition against action which 
would call in question the right of strikers to be accepted 
as responsible and patriotic Americans. 

Even, however, if it be granted that, from the point of 
view of the small skilled Labour group for which the 
Federation of Labour speaks, it may be justified in despising 
political action and in confining its efforts soiely to the 
obtaining of better wages and shorter hours, the complacence 
of American Labour in general seems inexplicable. There 
is a complete failure to realise how much existing economic 
circumstances have contributed to the enviable position 
of even the building trades and the printers. The “ pro- 
gressive ’’ attitude to the introduction of machines (which 
has not extended to the welcoming of “ scientific manage- 
ment ”’) has in many cases been but a reflection of the 
weakness of the Unions and of the expansion of industry 
and the vast geographical area in which an employer who 
meets opposition in one place can set up in a new area and 
get labour on easier terms. In other cases it has been easy 
enough to welcome the new equipment, for in so rapidly 
extending a market there has been little danger that 
demand will not be sufficiently elastic to absorb a much 
greater production. Hence new machinery has often meant 
no decrease in the numbers employed. It has been possible 
to make conditions as to wages with the employer when 
the new equipment has come in, because he has_ been 
prepared in view of the tremendous opportunities opening 
before him to make some concessions in order to get into 
the field before possible rivals. 

To the European visitor American Labour seems to be 
dangerously unaware of the extent to which its existence 
depends upon the continuance of the present economic 
prosperity. In many industries the employer does not 
fight the Union merely because it is not worth while; 
the main thing is to get workers so that production can 
go ahead. How different the situation will be if there is 
any waning of prosperity one can only guess. There is 
little sign of preparation for any such emergency, either 
by the accumulation of unemployment funds—only three of 
the 1388 Unions which replied to a Bureau of Labour 
questionnaire had out-of-work benefit schemes—or by 
working out policies which will make the continued 
existence of the Union of value to the employer. There 
are, it is true, brilliant exceptions to this attitude, of which 
the most significant are the policies of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, and of some of the railway Unions 
operating under such a plan as the well known Baltimore 
and Ohio scheme, which differs from other workers’ and 
employers’ co-operative schemes, in that the employer 
works with the Union as such. By their profound technical 
and financial knowledge of the industry the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers have made themselves a force whose 
help the employer cannot afford to neglect, but for which 
he has to pay in better wages and working conditions. 
Yet the Amalgamated is outside the Federation, which 
only rarely pays so much as lip-service to its far-sighted 
policy. 

Even the much-advertised wage policy of the Federation 
amounts to little more than a pious aspiration. It is well 
that Labour should aim at wages which will reflect the 
increasing productive capacity of industry. But there is 
no indication of how recalcitrant employers are to be 
persuaded to pay more, either in those industries which lag 
behind the general rate of progress, or in those which are 
going ahead but which find as much labour as they want 
at their old rate. There are signs that too much faith is 
being placed in the belief attributed to employers, and 
certainly held by most of the Federation, that higher wages 
must be paid if the increased product is to be disposed of. 
If employers hold the theory at all, they interpret it in general 
rather than in specific terms. The collection of statistics of 
costs and profits, this new “ progressive” policy, will 
work no miracles unless it be backed by a very real power 


toe 


of coercion. But from its recent utterances it looks ag 
if the Federation is becoming more and more reluctant 
to embark upon. strikes. The only alternative jg 
propaganda. Yet even propaganda has its limits. 

E. M. B, 


ON BEING UNPRACTICAL 


HAT human beings are unpractical is a fact known 
to every student of history who is not wilfully 


blind. The practical man is so rare that his name 
lives for ever—Moses, for example, who was sufficiently 
practical to lead the children of Israel within sight of the 
Promised Land, and Noah who was practical enough to 
build an ark when the world was about to be submerged 
in the Flood. The greatest figures in history, such as 
Pericles and Lincoln, stand out as practical men in a 
mob of bunglers. The ordinary man is practical enough 
(and no more) to scrape together a living and perhaps a 
few luxuries ; outside his personal affairs he is as unpractical 
asa mad poet. We find a proof of this in the many periods 
of history in which not a single practical man has arisen 
to solve a problem on the solution of which the fate of 
millions of human beings depended. 

At the present moment there are half-a-dozen problems 
clamouring, as we picturesquely say, for solution; and 
not a single man has appeared who has at once the capacity 
and the power to solve them. The party that has the power 
to solve the problem of unemployment, for example, 
apparently regards it as insoluble, and would obviously 
look on any man who came forward with a practical proposal 
as a quack. I am not a practical man myself, and I do 
not know what is the remedy for unemployment any 
more than I know what is the remedy for cancer. But I 
am firmly convinced that a cure for cancer will be discovered 
when a predestined practical man appears among the 
doctors, and I am equally certain that a cure for unemploy- 
ment will be discovered as soon as a practical man appears 
on the Front Bench of the House of Commons. As it is, 
the doctors are at least practical enough not to give up 
hope, while the statesmen resign themselves to unemploy- 
ment almost as though it were something decreed by the 
stars. The first step towards becoming a practical man in 
politics, it seems to me, is to believe in the possible abolition 
of poverty, and the final step is to abolish it. This seems 
ridiculously simple, but I, though I may timidly take the 
first step, could no more take the second than I could fly 
to the moon. 

Nor could I solve any of the other problems that I 
quite justly find fault with other people for not solving. 
I could not bring peace to the Church of England, or reform 
the public-house system, or preserve the beauties of the 
countryside, or lower taxation, or found the United States 
of Europe. Even in smaller affairs I am amazed at my 
helplessness. If it had been left to me, the merry-go-round 
of the London traffic system would never have been invented, 
or the queue at the theatres, or flag days. These things are 
all creations of the genius of practical men—men, as We 
say, in a million. The rest of us are little better than 
do-nothing grumblers. We may stir ourselves to the point 
of writing a letter, signed ‘ Disgusted with D.O.R.A.,.” 
to a newspaper, but, for all the practical effect it has, 
we might as well be trying to catch a swallow by putting 
salt on its tail. Yet, if there was even one practical man 
in England, it ought to be easy to put an end to D.O.R.A. 

Perhaps it is in letters to the newspapers that we nowadays 
get the clearest evidence of the unpractical nature of man. 
One could scarcely have a better example of this unprac- 
ticalness than a letter that has appeared during the week 
on the subject of motor-cars and criminals. The writer, 
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who is naturally disturbed by the increasing use of the 
motor-ear by criminals at their work, asks: ‘* Why not 
establish motor-posts every twenty-five miles along the 
highway, at which it would be necessary for every motorist 
to halt, report his licence number and show his registration 
certificate ?”’ This, he believes, would serve as “‘ a check 
on the murderers and thieves who have so often of late 
ysed motor-vehicles to the successful baffling of their 
pursuers.” Now I imagine that a practical man could, 
and in the course of time will, devise some method of 
protecting society against the criminal in the motor-car ; 
but it will scarcely be this method. In order to make such a 
method effective, indeed, the suggested motor-posts would 
have to be established, not at twenty-five-mile intervals, 
but every hundred yards or so. In London, indeed, we 
should have to have an examination of licences at the corner 
of every street in order to be sure that no criminal escaped, 
and even then we should have to have a new kind of 
licence in the form of a passport with a photograph of the 
person licensed, and, lest any criminal took the end of the 
street in a rush, it would be necessary either to have gates 
at the ends of the streets or for the police to stamp the 
licences at every halt. The congestion of traffic would 
be such that it would be much faster to go about London 
on foot than in a motor-car, and in the result the motor- 
industry would be ruined. Even the proposal to establish 
akind of custom-house search of motor-cars at every twenty- 
five miles would, if it were put into practice, make a ride 
along an English road as much of a nuisance as landing 


in France. If you wished to turn England into a land of 
blasphemers you could not choose a_ better method 
than this. 


It would, of course, be fairly easy to abolish—or, at least, 
to diminish—crime of all kinds, if we were prepared to pay 
the price. The practical man, however, is the man who will 
tell us how to diminish it at a price we are prepared to pay. 
Iam convinced, for example, that there would be fewer 
crimes committed in London if a curfew order were in 
foree which permitted no one to be out after eight o’clock 
except the police and a few men of established good character 
provided with permits. The criminal, no doubt, would 
still attempt to make his way through the empty streets, 
but he would feel so conspicuous a figure that he would 
jump at every shadow and at the end of a few weeks would 
probably have to take to his bed with a nervous breakdown. 
There is obviously much to be said for the institution of a 
curfew of this kind. It would, besides discouraging crime, 
make an end of the Brighter-London movement with its 
cocktails, dance-bands, and late hours, and would lead to 
a great increase of reading in the evenings, much to the 
benefit of authors. Nor ought it to interfere with the 
happiness of a single human being. A man who cannot 
be happy if he does not go out after eight o’clock cannot be 
happy in any circumstances. Even so, the curfew method 
of making men more virtuous seems to me an impracticable 
one—or would have seemed so, if it were not for the fact 
that D.O.R.A. still exists in England and Prohibition in 
America. If these things are permissible, there can be no 
logical objection to an eight o’clock curfew, except, perhaps, 
that teetotallers would regard it as an unwarrantable 
interference with their liberty. 

At the same time, even Prohibition, though it has now 
legal sanction in America, does not seem to me to have 
justified itself as the scheme of practical men. It is a 
scheme rather like that for holding up motorists every 
twenty-five miles in so far as, in order to prevent one man 
from doing wrong, it interferes with the liberty of thousands. 
Prohibitionists tell us that there is ess drunkenness as a 
result of it, but they forget that there would be still less if 
the entire population of America were in gaol. Nothing 
$s simpler than to suppress any vice if you are willing to 


do it in an entirely unpractical fashion. I could tell you 
how to suppress crimes of passion, thefts, forgeries and 
slanders, if you would not object to my proposals being 
unpractical. I have an unpractical scheme for enforcing 
church-attendance on Sunday, for the prevention of 
jerry-building, for the improvement of the morals of the 
stage, and for all sorts of things. As I know, however, 
that human beings would not be willing to pay the price 
necessary for the success of the schemes, I will not reveal 
them. 

One of the marks of the practical man, I suppose, is 
that he is able to persuade people to pay the necessary 
price. During a war this is comparatively easy. It is 
easier to persuade a man to part with half his income in 
time of war than to persuade him to allow his finger-prints 
to be taken in time of peace. The ordinary man, so far 
as one can judge him by his conduct in our own generation, 
would rather see ten pounds spent on bombs than ten 
shillings spent on the relief of poverty. Even the poor man, 
who in time of peace cries out as though he were ruined 
when a halfpenny tax is put on his beer, sets his teeth 
like a hero in time of war when the price of his beer is 
doubled, realising that his money is not being wasted on 
building Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land 
but is being spent on explosives. Thus the statesman, 
who in time of war finds himself at the head of a nation 
of practical men, finds himself in time of peace at the head of 
a nation of unpractical men. If the statesman himself were 
a man of the highest practical genius, however, it seems to 
me possible that he might be able to persuade his fellow 
citizens to be as practical as himself, and that he might, 
by making peace as interesting as war, obtain from them the 
means of solving all the problems that can be solved by 
political methods. But who can make peace as interesting 
as war? If ever a statesman does so, he will win a place 
in history above Pericles as the most practical man who 
has yet appeared in the political history of the world. 

¥.. Fe 


Correspondence 
FRANCE AND FASCISM 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I cannot accept the suggestion of M. Jean Luchaire 
that I have written anything to encourage ‘“ the greediness of 
Fascists for territorial conquests’? at the expense either of 
France or of Great Britain. I merely pointed out the facts ; 
and in the phrase from my article quoted by M. Luchaire 
there is an obvious qualification: ‘In Italy there is what is 
generally regarded as a superabundant population...” Ido 
not regard it as a ‘‘superabundant population,” etc. As to 
my statement that bitter articles were written against Italy, 
it is surely an idle verbal quibble to say that they were written 
not against Italy but against Fascism and Mussolini. Never 
have I endorsed Fascist methods, but Italy is now living under 
the Fascist regime. I am bound to repeat that there is—or was— 
a great difference in tone between the British criticism of Italy, 
and the criticism which appeared in a section of the French Press. 
—Yours, etc. SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 

Paris. 

February 20th. 


LABOUR IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have just experienced an instance of the extraordinary 
lack of knowledge which is often shown by our colonial friends 
of facts available in their own territory, to which *“‘ J. H. H.”’ 
draws pointed attention in his interesting article. 

In December last I asked Mr. Baldwin certain questions 
upon the treatment of labourers in the mica mines of Southern 
Rhodesia, and said that the shortage of labour was largely 
due to the fact that the mica mineowners were only reaping 
what they had sown, because for years past they had “ cut wages 
to the lowest possible limit.” This statement was reproduced 
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in Rhodesia as my own, because as anyone associated with 
Parliamentary practice knows, quotation marks are eliminated. 
The Rhodesia Herald promptly published an indignant letter 
from a mica mineowner, taking the “ utmost exception to such 
remarks as those by Mr. Ammon .. . knowing as I do that such 
allegations are groundless and not based on facts.” 

These were not my allegations at all. 
to Mr. 
Report 


The quotation I made 
Baldwin was taken textually from the most recent 
issued by the Southern Rhodesia Government upon 
Native Affairs, and it astonishes me to learn that the mica mine- 
owners 2re in fact completely ignorant of sucha severe castigation 
Yours, etc., 

Cuas. G. AMMON. 


made by their own Government. 
House of Commons. 
February 20th. 


MR. BELLOC ON SUPPRESSION 
To the idiior of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his article proving Gibbon to be a liar last week, 
Mr. Belloc wrote: ‘* He suppresses all that makes the neurotic 
Julian ridiculous.” 

A well-known passage in the twenty-second chapter of the 
history runs as follows : 

But with the fopperies, Julian affected to renounce the 
decencies and seemed to value himself for the 
neglect of the laws of cleanliness. In a satirical performance, 
which was designed for the public eve, the emperor descants 
with pleasure, and even with pride, on the length of his nails 
and the inky blackness of his hands ; protests that although 
the greater part of his body was covered with hair the use 
of the razor was confined to his head alone: and cclebrates 
with visible complacency the shaggy and populous beard 
which he fondly cherished after the example of the philosophers 
of Greece. Had Julian consuited the simple dictates of 
reason, the first magistrate of the Romans would have scorned 
the affectation of Diogenes as well as that of Darius. 

The passage is, as I say, very well-known; and what Mr. 
Belloc is doing is of course exemplifying ironically in his own 
person how easy it is for a historian who is also a fine writer 
to suppress or misrepresent the most notorious facts. But is 
not the irony a little subtle ?—Yours, etc., 

The Daily News, STUART 

Bouverie Street, K.C. 4. 

February 20th. 


of dress: 


LiopGson. 


DIETETICS 
To the Editor of Tre New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Please let protest against Practitioner” that 
I am not an “ enthusiastic carnivor ” because I argue that man, 
as a carnivor, usually neglects, unlike natural carnivors, those 
parts of the body of his prey which contain the biochemical 
riches of the utmost value ; and that modern medicine, in one 
form or e.g., thyroid extract, insulin, liver-oil—is 
returning to natural practice. Vegetarianism is often 
equally open to criticism in the light of modern dietetics, as 
when it consumes the murdered corpse of a potato, drained alike 
of salts and vitamins, and calls the pitiful object by the fantas- 
tically inept name of * pomme nature.” 

Certainly I did not imply * neglect in therapeutic research.” 
The therapeutic triumphs referred to by “ Practitioner ”’ 
have all been discussed here at the earliest moment of reasonable 
certainty, and often thereafter. I said and repeat, pace my 
critic, that treatment is relatively neglected in the present 
teaching of medicine, not least the treatment of common diseases 
such as bronchitis. ‘The entire substance, balance and Weltan- 
schauung of the curriculum needs reform in the light of modern 
knowledge. But the General Medical Council is almost wholly 
preoccupied with its disciplinary as against its didactie functions, 
as I have argued here before in relation to the memorable 
and shameful case of the late Dr. Axham.—Yours, ete., 


me 


another 


, 
the 


Beaulieu s)/mer. 
February 15th. 


LENS. 


THE CRITERION 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I read in your issue of to-day’s date a letter about myself 


signed by “Alan Ebbutt.””. The name is unknown to me. 
The facts stated by Mr. Ebbutt were also unknown to me. 
I had always been under the illusion that the Criterion was 


published and printed in England ; 
words “ published by 


on the cover appear the 
Faber & Gwyer Limited, 24 Russell 


Slee 


Square, London.” On the last page appear the words * made 
and printed in Great Britain by Trend & Co., Mount Pleasant. 
Plymouth.” Are London and Plymouth really in France 
I had also supposed that the town in which I live, a small 
fragment of which is visible from my window, was not Paris 
but London. The date stamps on my passport seem to support 
my opinion. 

I observe that Mr. Ebbutt has the candour to date his letter 
from Geneva. 
place in which 
Yours, ete., 

24 Russell Square, 


I persist in dating my correspondence from the 


I believe myself to be, namely, LONDON— 
T. S. Entor, 


London, W.C. 1. 
February 18th. 


GEORGE DARLEY 
To the Editor of Tur New SraresMANn. 

Sir,—I should be grateful if you would give me space to 
ask whether any of your readers knows of a portrait of the 
poet George Darley (1795-1846). Darley was for several vears 
art critic to the Atheneum. We knew many : 
his brother William, who survived him, was a painter of some 
talent. Yet, so far as I can discover, no portrait of the poet 
exists. The members of the family whom I have consulted 
have never heard of one, and there is none in the National 
Portrait Gallery or the British Museum Print Room. If such 
a portrait exists I should like to use a reproduction of it as 
frontispiece to my Life of Darley, soon to be published by 
the Oxford University Press.—Yours, etc., ; 

King’s College, 

Aberdeen. 


artists: and 


C. COLLEER ABBOTT, 


THE ABOLITION OF DOGS 
To the Editor of Tux New SratTesMAN. 

Sir, reasonable persons have suggested that the 
number of dogs kept in town areas is far too great. They 
have pointed to the unseemliness, the danger and the incon- 
venience of the urban dog, and they have advocated measures 
of repression and control. This is a move—though a timid one 

in the right direction. Actually, the existence of the dog in 
our present civilisation is a reproach and a menace. Were it 
not for the anemic sentimentality of the Anglo-Saxon we should 
have faced the problem, and dealt with it, long ago. 

The dog is a noisy, malodorous and offensive creature. His 
habits are so unspeakably loathsome that they cannot be 
described. No other animal is so indiscriminate and so unclean. 
Greedy, unintelligent and ferocious, he is allowed to frighten 
and molest children, to maul and bite, and to inflict pain and 
humiliation on his foolish protector—man. He has neither shame 
sense. I will not speak of the deplorable degradation of 
the human maternal instinct in which he plays so conspicuous 
a part. He is a cause of loss and damage, of numberless deaths 
and accidents. He is a carrier of disease and of parasites which 
carry disease. Let it be admitted that he has no legitimate place 
in the social life of our times. 

To pretend that we need such a creature for the protection 
of our houses is, in the last degree, absurd. We have telephones, 
police and pistols. Nor is it more reasonable to say that we 
need him as a companion. Companionship .is a matter of 
intelligent communion, and no one is really fool enough to 
suppose that there can be intelligent communion between man 
and any other animal. 

It is just conceivable that we should be justified in retaining 
certain breeds of dogs for specialised purposes, though I can only 
think of one purpose for which that retention would be necessary 

-herding sheep. Possibly the claims of the vivisectionist, 
too, ought to be considered. But dogs in general are not merely 
useless: they are invariably a source of annoyance to the 
civilised, and frequently of danger. The _ legally decreed 
extinction of the dog is, therefore, a thing greatly to be desired, 
and sooner or later inevitable in all enlightened communities. 
Surely this important measure cannot be long postponed by the 
maundering sentimentalist or the sporting simpleton. I write 
to vou, Sir, in order that I may give expression to the views, 
not of an isolated and eccentric individual, but of a great and 
That opinion advocates, more 


Some 


nor 


erowing mass of public opinion. 
and more strenuously and emphatically, the abolition of dogs.— 
Yours, ete., C. E. Vubiiamy. 
Glasbury, Hereford. 
February 18th. 
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Miscellany 


THE LATEST NOBEL PRIZE 
WINNER 


HE Nobel Prize for literature was awarded last year 
to Grazia Deledda, the Sardinian novelist. The 
Prize is a matter of about £6,500 and is given, to 

quote the words of the founder’s will, ‘a celui qui aura 
produit Youvrage littéraire le plus remarquable dans le 
gns de lidéalisme.” 

Grazia Deledda is to-day an author of many years’ stand- 
ing. She was acclaimed in Italy as a novelist of distinction 
nore than twenty-five years ago; her output has been large, 
and last year was published La Fuga in Egitto. Many 
people in this country and in France have more than a 
nodding acquaintance with her work, either through reading 
itin the original or through the medium of translations. 
She is a writer of considerable dramatic power, exact and 
logical in the delineation of her characters; and along 
with these qualities there is a third—a remarkable power of 
description. People, places and scenes are drawn with 
great clarity and skill. For many of her novels she has 
chosen as a setting the wooded island of her birth. This 
is the case with Cinere (of which there is an excellent trans- 
lation under the title, shes) and L’edera. 

It is, I think, when she is writing of Sardinia and its 
people—who are hers—that she is at her best. And her 
best is a fine thing; her prose, which has many graces, has 
at times a poetic ring. The Sardinian scenes are so well 
depicted, so faithful, that the reader is projected into the 
daily lives of those who dwell in one or other of the smaller 
towns or villages. It is, of course, life under the patriarchal 
system with that strange intimacy of soul between members 
of the household, so alien to our own, that is lived there, or 
was lived there, not so long since. And one may suppose 
that in Sardinia customs change slowly and that to-day life 
does not differ greatly from that of one or two decades ago. 
And it is a life of primitive simplicity in which the very soil 
seems alive and imbued with a personality for good or evil. 

Again and again Grazia Deledda has received unstinted 
praise for her skilful delineation of character and for the 
idealism which informs all her work. But it is seldom that 
she lets her ** fancies run in soft luxuriant flow,’ and wit and 
humour are not generally to be sought for. 

Cinere is a tragic and terrible story, the central idea in 
which is the search by an illegitimate son for a mother who 
has abandoned him in order to lead her own life which is 
not of the best. The story opens with the seduction of 
Oli, the mother, by a young workman. ‘Oli at this time 
is fifteen, with very large, very bright, feline eyes of greenish 
grey, and a sensuous mouth of which the cleft lower lip 
suggested two ripe cherries.”” The two young people meet 
in the country for their love-making ; nor could they have 
met in a place more suited to their purpose. ‘‘ The moun- 
tains were grey as if dried by the sun, the dark woods 
llecked with light. The sun had warmed the grass and 
waked sparkles in the streamlets; a little bird cried in the 
silence of the hour and place.” Small wonder that they 
Were romantic and filled with pretty superstitions. 

He: “I’ve got to pick the pennyroyal to-night; have 
you forgotten it’s midsummer eve? If you strew leaves of 
laurel here and there round the wall of a vineyard or a 
sheepfold, no wild animal can get in to gnaw the grapes or to 
carry off the lambs.” 

“Not till autumn did Micheli perceive that his daughter 
had gone wrong.” When he does, he thrusts her out bag 
and baggage. She disappears from the scene, leads a 
homadie life with a blind singer, and is seen at country 
festas. As for the love-child, her son, he is mothered by a 


bandit’s widow, ‘‘ who hushes him to sleep with the melan- 
choly wail of strange dirges telling the heroic deeds of her 
bandit.”” This was the bandit who, if I remember rightly, 
had a silver nose as the result of a contact with the authori- 
ties. The boy grows up, falls in love with Margherita, and 
is frequently invited to the padrone’s to dinner, but in the 
kitchen with the servants and the cats. In a home such as 
this: “they took their supper seated on the floor with 
meat and cakes in a basket before them. The kitchen was 
poor and dark but very clean. The walls were adorned 
with trenchers and hunting spears, with great baskets and 
other utensils for sifting flour.” ... “A baby pig tied to 
the elder tree in the courtyard grunted gently, puffed and 
sighed. -A red cat quietly placed himself by the little table 
and yawned, raising great yellow eyes to Anania.” 

The youth goes to the village school, distinguishes him- 
self; the padrone watches his progress with approval; 
Margherita shall be his one day. And then—driven by the 
irresistible urge, not of love, but of duty, the young man 
begins the search for Oli, his mother. ‘* You want to sacri- 
fice yourself and ruin me, only for the glory of saying I’ve 
done my duty,” Margherita says to her lover, and there is the 
final breach between them. At long last, Anania discovers 
his mother; the meeting between the two is an unforgettable 
scene which is really splendid in its horror : 

It was really she; this pale and emaciated creature, half seen 
through the dark window of the brothel. Her face was ashen grey, 
the great luminous eyes, blue from weakness and fear, seemed like 
those of a sickly wild cat. 

There is conflict in the son’s mind ; his wish to be rid of this 
woman and to return to his love, while Oli herself urges him 
to let her go. “‘You are going to marry a girl who is 
beautiful and who is rich, and if she knows you haven’t cast 
me off you'll lose her,” she tells him. He lets her leave him, 
and then, when it is too late, he hastens after her. The 
last scene, which depicts the suicide of Oli, is more terrible 
than the death of Emma Bovary: 

Upon the bed where he himself had slept, the outline of her body 
showed under the sheet which covered it. The bandage around her 
neck stained with dark blood, which passed under her chin and over 
ears was knotted against the thick black hair of the dead 
woman, 

But the son still has youth before him and the tragic 
story ends on a note of hope. 

Nostalgia and The Woman and the Priest—there are 
English translations of these books—make rather tedious 
reading. 

Nostalgia mainly because it is the study of the modern 
woman of 1904; The and the Priest because I 
happened to be re-reading La Faute de ! Abbé Mouret and the 
former will not stand the test of comparison. And perhaps 
it is unfair to make it at all. ZL’edera, however, is another 
matter. This book is fine drama; it was adapted for the 
stage and produced at the Teatro Argentini, Rome, in 1909. 
The action takes place in Sardinia. One would much like 
to see this three-act drama presented on the English stage. 
The central figure in the story which deals with the life of 
the Decherchis, a noble Sardinian family, is Annesa, the 
maid, who has been adopted as a child of three years old. 
She was found by the side of an old blind beggar, who has 
died on the roadside. After seeing Annesa for the first 
time one may predicate many things about her. The 
Decherchi household, which has fallen on evil days, consists 
of Don Simone, the head of the family ; Ziu Cosimu, his 
brother, Donna Rachele, daughter of Ziu Cosimu, a widow, 
with a son, Don Paulu; Gantine, an illegitimate son of 
Rachele’s dead husband, and Annesa, the maid. Owing 
to the extravagance of Don Paulu (a widower who has a 
sickly daughter, Rosa) the family are so poor that they take 
to live with them an old, miserly relation, Zio Zua (who keeps 
his money beneath his pillow), with the idea that he shall 
leave his money to Rosa when he dies. The old man, a 
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tiresome and garrulous creature who has lost a leg in the 
Crimean War, is always bemoaning his fate, and infuriating 
Annesa with his attacks on Don Paulu, who is her lover. 
Shortly after becoming a member of the household, Zio Zua 
has a stroke and becomes paralysed and bedridden. And 
as he is asthmatical as well, someone, usually Annesa, 
sleeps on the sofa in his room. At this time she is young, 
impetuous, passionate, and engaged to Gantine whom she 
does not love; she is persistently pestered with his atten- 
tions. 

The characters of the three old men, Don Simone, Don 
Cosimu, and Zio Zua—they are known as the three Magi 
with the five legs—are skilfully drawn, and the description 
of the old house and life within its walls is admirable. 

The Decherchis have from time to time sold nearly all 
their land to pay the debts of Don Paulu. The only way in 
which affairs can be straightened out is by raising money 
from moneylenders, or by the death of Zio Zua. 

Don Paulu, from time to time, makes journeys for the 
purpose of borrowing the money. During his absence 
Annesa is left in charge of the old invalid. 

Outside the thunder peals, vivid flashes of lightning 
pierce the darkness of the room, lit only by a flickering 
candle. Annesa is reading a letter from her lover: “I 
don’t know when I shall be able to return.” She sits with 
her head between her hands. Suddenly the querulous voice 
of the old man breaks in upon her thoughts at the moment 
when she hears horse’s hoofs. 





Zio ZuA: ‘‘ Get me some water.” 

(Can it be Paulu ? No, the sound is dying away.) 

Zio Zua: “It isn’t he: useless to expect him, my pretty one, 
your gay fellow isn’t coming back to you.” 

ANNESA (in a fury): ‘*‘ What’s that you say ?” 

Zio Zua: “I tell you it’s better not to think of him, he’s not 
thinking of you.” 

ANNESA (threateningly): ‘‘ Keep quiet, you old villain.” She 
runs towards the bed as she speaks. 

Zio Zua: “ Help! Help!” 


Annesa, frightened, makes signs to silence him, but he 
continues shouting. Mad with fright she seizes the coverlet, 
and running towards the bed presses it down on the old 
man’s face. “* Keep quiet, for ever.” 

There is a brief convulsion beneath the coverlet, then 
all is still... 

At this moment, when Annesa is looking beneath the 
pillow for the money, a step is heard outside the door. 
Paulu has returned, tired from his journey, but in the best 
of spirits. There, with the victim lying on the bed in the 
next room, Paulu, unconscious of what has happened, 
presses his love, tells Annesa that he has obtained the money 
to set right the family fortunes. He has work and begs her 
to go with him. She refuses, flees the house and hides in 
a grotto with an old shepherd. The police arrive, arrest 
the members of the household ; an enquiry is held and the 
doctor certifies that the old man died from an attack of 
asthma. 

Meanwhile Annesa is away. A priest has found her work 
in another family. The master tries to seduce her, the 
mistress treats her cruelly. The years roll on. The old 
men are long since dead, the young have grown old. Rosa 
the invalid lingers on; Donna Rachele continues to spend 
most of her time at her prayers. One day at a festa, the 
mistress sees her old servant and asks her to return. And 
Annesa—the ivy—it is she who gives the title to the story, 
comes once again to the old house and marries Paulu. But 
what a dolorous affair it is; their emotions are dried up, 
the zest for life has gone. 


To-morrow Annesa will have a name. She will be called Annesa 
Decherchi. Everything is ready for the humble and melancholy 
wedding. Annesa has prepared all; and now sits weary, on the 
door-step. She is thinking—or perhaps not thinking but feeling, 
that her real penance, her real work of charity has at last begun, 
To-morrow, she will be called Annesa Decherchi; the ivy will once 
again cling to the tree, and cover it mercifully with its leaves; 
mercifully, because now the old trunk is dead. 


—— 


To the novels must be added various short stories which 
are not lacking in charm, such as “ Il Nonno,” “ Solity. 
dine”’ and “Il Ritorno del Figlio.” 

One may hazard the prediction that many of these novels 
will live as faithful pictures of Sardinian life as it was 
perhaps indeed as it is to-day. ; 

Joun Mirsup, 


THE DECAY OF INVECTIVE 


? I \HE functions of rhetoric and poetry are so often 
and disastrously confused, that no attempt, 
however casual, to distinguish between them 

and, at the same time, make clear their mutual indebted. 

ness, can be untimely. Such inquiries, of course, are 
frequent, but generally confined to an examination of the 
rhetorical element in poetry. The poetical derivation of 
rhetoric is a subject still unexplored, and lest the word 

‘** rhetoric ” should dismay us, evocative of so little beside 

the larger promises and more dazzling performance of its 

sister-art, here is a reprint of the anonymous writer, who, 
under that head, made a permanent contribution to the 
history of English literature. 

The purpose of Mr. C. W. Everett’s convenient new 
edition of the Leiters of Junius* must be, first of all, briefly 
unfolded. It is to propose a fresh solution for the riddle 
of their origin, and Mr. Everett suggests that the author, 
far from being a “ broken gentleman without a guinea,” 
any one of the string of various pretenders, Sir Philip 
Francis, Lord Temple or Burke himself, who made a 
vigorous disclaimer to Johnson,—that he “could not if he 
would, and would not if he could,”—was, in fact, none less 
than Lord Shelburne, Secretary of State for the southern 
department in the Cabinet of 1767-1768, ousted by the 
intrigues of the Duke of Grafton and his lately found allies, 
the Duke of Bedford’s party, a couple of months before the 
Letters began—a daring hypothesis and extremely difficult 
to substantiate, but which has at least this reeommendation : 
that it may illustrate something of the literary quality of 
the work, a power of sustained vehemence that we number 
among its chiefest merits, a pitch which is never strained, 
a semblance of equanimity preserved amid the keenest 
transports of indignation,—uncommon virtues, all of them, 
if we attribute the Letters to an opponent who did not 
contend with Grafton and his clan upon the footing of a 
perfect equality. 

A remarkable absence of the most natural kind of rancour, 
and extraordinary concentration of reasoned and controlled 
contempt, does indeed pre-suppose a writer, either quite 
inhuman or one whose shafts were levelled horizontally— 
not upwards, at an acute angle, towards some despised yet 
threatening eminence. For, by the same token as poetry, 
the finest invective must be strictly impersonal, so far as 
the satirist’s own personality is concerned; or,—should the 
last assertion seem too sweeping,—private and particular 
hatred must, by no means, launch a specious attack upon 
general grounds. Without precipitantly subscribing to Mr. 
Everett’s rather airy hypothesis, we may very well doubt 
the ability of any mutinous subordinate or disaffected 
pamphleteer so effectually to mask his minor spleen, and 
may sentimentally prefer the Olympian combat of two 
Cabinet ministers. Scurrilous, we remember, were Homers 
Olympians, but they ennobled their worst scurrilities. And 
this anonymous master of invective would deprive himself 
of no reference, which might bore a way into the claustral 
dullness of his opponent’s brain. He fondled the theme of 
Miss Parsons, recalled the Duke of Grafton’s recent mattl- 
monial shipwreck, and stridently proclaimed the bastard 





* The Letters of Junius. 
Everett. 


Edited with an Introduction by C. W. 
Faber and Gwyer. 21s. 
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origin of his family. But the reverberation of Junius’ 
attack always rings clear. His phrases hum like bronze. 
And, throughout his orchestral combinations of abuse, the 
shriller, spiteful notes are hardly apparent: 
The character of the reputed ancestors of some men (runs the 
best-known passage of the Lelfiers) has made it possible for their 
descendants to be vicious in the extreme, without being degenerate. 
Those of your Grace, for instance, left no distressing examples of 
yirtue even to their legitimate posterity, and you may look back 
with pleasure to an illustrious pedigree in which heraldry has not 
left a single good quality upon record to insuit or upbraid you. 
You have better proofs of your descent, my Lord, than the register 
of a marriage, or any troublesome inheritance of reputation. 
There are some hereditary strokes of character by which a family 
may be as clearly distinguished as by the blackest features of the 
human face. Charles the First lived and died a hypocrite. Charles 
the Second was a hypocrite of another sort, and should have died 
upon the same scaffold. At the distance of a century, we see their 
different characters happily revived, and blended in your Grace. 
Sullen and severe without religion, profligate without gaiety, you 
live like Charles the Second, without being an amiable companion, 
and, for aught I know, may die as his father did, without the 
reputation of a martyr. 
To match that incomparable resonance and hear another 
voice rail so eloquently, we are obliged,to re-awake the 
associations of the class-room : 
Quo usque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quam diu 
etiam furor iste tuus nos eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
iactabit audacia ? 
Splendid and ferocious as were the English satirists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, they could barely 
hope to surpass Junius, for the beautiful economy of his 
design, the closeness of his imagery, and the skill with 
which he combined his successive points. Even the Duke 
of Grafton’s left-handed royal descent is, you notice, 
only allowed as putative—‘the reputed ancestors of some 
men....” Did Junius insinuate that the mistress of 
Charles II. to whom the Duke of Grafton traced his fortune 
and title, may have been a good deal more catholic in the 
conferring of her favours than her master suspected ? 
Were we to assume that invective is no essential part of 
literature, this is an example we should perforce admit, 
just as we concede the esthetic value of certain machines, 
though constructed to a purely utilitarian end. 
Churchill—a writer, as it happened, also busy about the 
graceless task of defending John Wilkes—with his attack 
on the ageing Hogarth : 
Oft have I known thee, Hogarth, weak and vain, 
Thyself the idol of thy awkward strain, 
Through the dull measure of a summer day, 
In phrase most vile, prate long, long hours away, 
Whilst friends with friends all gaping sit, and gaze 
To hear a Hogarth babble Hogarth’s praise. 

and its savage crescendo : 
I dare thy worst, with score behold thy rage, 
But with an eye of pity view thy age, 
Thy feeble age ! in which, as in a glass, 
We see how men to dissolution pass. 
Thou wretched being, whom, on reason’s plan, 
So changed, so lost, I cannot call a man, 
What could persuade thee, at this time of life, 
To launch afresh into the sea of strife ? 
Better for thee, scarce crawling on the earth, 
Almost as much a child as at thy birth, 
To have resigned in peace thy parting breath, 
And sunk unnoticed in the arms of Death. 


can claim a second place. Comparatively Shelley’s: 
An old, mad, blind, despised and dying king, 
Princes, the dregs of their dull race 


is ineffective, his doggerel verses T'o the Lord Chancellor the 
mere slavering of inarticulate rage, and Browning's sup- 
pressed sonnet on Edward Fitzgerald pitifully histrionic. 

_A critic, attempting to explain the present decay of 
invective, must look a great deal further than the modern 
laws of libel, since laws, made on our behalf, are often as 
obviously conditioned by our real capacities and inclinations 
as the private resolutions we make ourselves. The nineteenth 


century, nevertheless, provides many instances of writers 
who might have been better suited thus, than in the adul- 
terative vein of prophecy they actually exploited. We cite 
Carlyle ; but Carlyle’s genius, we are accustomed to say, 
was far too “ troubled” to afford the necessary resonance 
I have mentioned above; and we are sensible that, while 
he might loathe and contemn the rest of mankind, it was 
with an almost equal and perhaps greater loathing and 
contempt that he regarded himself, and that, exasperating 
as was the spectacle of other men’s weakness and misery, 
it was with a disgust only more profound that he glowered 
into and adjudged himself weak and miserable. The fabric 
of a Junius, a Churchill or a Gibbon left no cranny for the 
disruptive seeds of self-contempt. To such fulminations 
a flawless self-assurance acted the part of sounding-board. 
Enemies were all without. No traitorous faction hid inside 
the writer’s skull. And so, nowadays, when the interior 
foe, to whom the decline of classical learning and the influx 
of Teutonic, Scandinavian and Russian literatures brought 
a long-awaited opportunity, has immensely increased its 
power, we dismiss our opponents with a shrug, a smile, or 
the sigh, which indicates a deeply concealed distress. Sighs, 
smiles and shrugs, they are our habitual coinage of 
aversion, a currency which is rapidly being inflated; we 
utter heavier sighs, proffer wilder shrugs and palm off paler 
smiles. Sophists and rhetoricians of the Silver Age, we 
usually receive our barbarian invaders with as much 
tolerance and good-humour as we should extend to some 
intolerable Antipodean cousin. Our admirations are 
positive ? Yes, but what admiration is genuine till it has 
the additional guarantee of a violently pronounced dislike ? 
And the prospects of invective ? Well, A may continue 
harshly reviewing B; but A’s quarrel, we know, has to do 
with an affront, probably half imagined, of nearly six 
months’ date. Miss C launches a laboriously critical 
assault on the Editor D, because D persistently rejects 
her manuscripts. E will let fly an indiscriminate shower of 
blows, as the incorrigible nervosity of his temperament 
shall direct. And Mr. Wyndham Lewis will persevere in 
his lonely wrestling-bout with a shadow. True, we have 
our supplementary throng of Saint Georges, our redressers 
of wrong, the paladins of Mother Church and cavaliers of 
London University, Men like Gods and Catholic contro- 
versialists like Mr. Belloc,—phenomena among which the 
social historian finds delight but the student of literature 
can rarely glean matter for interest. And, from that dis- 
heartening survey, we fling a regretful glance backwards 
to the past, and recollect Heine’s feverish enthusiasm, 
writhing against the pillows of his death-bed and complaining 
that his lungs were empty : there was no breath remaining 
in his body—** pas méme pour siffler une comédie de M. 
Scribe!” : or re-evoke Brougham, obliquely alluding, 
during the Queen’s Trial, to its prime instigator, George the 
Fourth, and his occult influence : 
. . « The other shape, 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joynt, or limb .. . 

The likeness of a Kingly Crown had on .. . 
—a quotation, doubly apt and wounding, since it included 
the King’s disreputable share in the transaction, and the 
now uncorseted extravagance of a paunchy and ridiculous 
figure. PETER QUENNELL. 


Music 
KING ARTHUR AT CAMBRIDGE 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY is making a 
valuable contribution to the musical 
of this country in its production of neglected 

music. Some years ago Purcell’s Fairy Queen 
was performed to the great pleasure of all who went to 
see it, and its success was complete enough to show that 
there was at least one comparatively unknown work which 
deserved to be produced in our National Theatre when we 
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get it. Now Professor Edward J. Dent and Dr. Rootham, 
of St. John’s College, with the help of a committee, have 
produced the “‘ dramatick opera ”’ written by John Dryden 
in collaboration with Henry Purcell, and first performed 
at the Dorset Garden Theatre in December 1691. Dryden, 
who was at that time near the end of his career, being 
sixty-eight years old, had—as other English poets since 
his time have had—a poor opinion of English composers, 
and in his preface to his allegorical opera Albion and 
Albanius, written in 1685 in collaboration with a French 
musician named Grabu, wrote contemptuously of them. 
Grabu by all accounts, however, was a mediocre composer, 
and Dryden was so pleased with Purcell’s music to Dioclesian 
—an adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Prophetess— 
that he chose Purcell as his collaborator in King Arthur, and 
in his dedication made amends for his previous attitude 
by writing: 

I have been obliged so much to alter the first design . . . that 
it is now no more what it was formerly, than the present ship of 
the Royal Sovereign, after so often taking down, and altering, 
to the vessel it was at the first building. There is nothing better, 
than what I intended, but the Musick; which has since arriv’d 
to a greater Perfection in England than ever formerly ; especially 
passing through the Artful Hands of Mr. Purcel, who has Compos’d 
it with so great a Genius that he has nothing to fear but an ignorant, 
ill-judging Audience. But the Numbers of Poetry and Vocal Musick, 
are sometimes so contrary, that in many places I have been oblig’d 
to cramp my Verses, and make them rugged to the Reader, that 
they might be harmonious to the Hearer: of which I have no 
Reason to repent me, because these sorts of Entertainment are 
principally design’d for the Ear and the Eye; and therefore in 
Reason my Art on this occasion, ought to be subservient to his. 
And besides I flatter myself with an Imagination, that a Judicious 
Audience will easily distinguish betwixt the Songs, wherein I have 
comply’d with him, and those in which I have followed the Rules 
of Poetry, in the Sound and Cadence of the Words. 

I quote Dryden’s words at length because King Arthur 
is the sole example of the collaboration of a great poet and 
a great musician in our history. Until Gilbert and Sullivan 
there is no case comparable at all; yet Dryden, so much 
bigger a man than Gilbert, had a clearer understanding of 
the functions of the poet, and obviously set himself the task 
of giving Purcell every possible opportunity of displaying 
his genius. Purcell, like every other good composer, 
wanted to write true opera, not incidental music to plays, 
and in a preface to the Fairy Queen he compares English 
opera unfavourably with opera in this respect 
and, incidentally, pleads for a subsidised opera house. 
In England as in Germany that mixture of music and 
drama which the Germans called Sing-Spiel has always 
been popular, and I think musicians make a great mistake 
to despise it. 


talian 


In the article on Purcell in the new edition 
of Grove, this “ dramatick opera ’’—which is Dryden’s 
phrase—is described as a hybrid, and one writer says : 
all that Purcell was ever able to do in his works written for the 
stage was to secure the continuity of the music through certain 
scenes (generally those having to do with supernatural characters) 
interpolated into the spoken play. ‘The Fairy Queen, King 
Arthur, The Tempest and The Indian Queen may be regarded 
as operas in this limited sense, but no one of them is, to use his 
own term “a perfect opera.” 
Naturally it is regrettable that Purcell never composed 
a ** perfect opera,”’ but I do not think a composer is any less 
likely to produce a masterpiece in the “ hybrid” form 
than in “ perfect opera.” 
same. 


The difficulties are much the 
A good libretto is exceedingly hard to find. <A 
composer, in setting the whole of it to music, if he has the 
purely formal genius of a Mozart can make us ignore the 
libretto and concentrate on the music, but most composers 
of genius even are dependent upon the dramatic situations 
to exercise and develop their gifts, otherwise they do not 
write dramatic music. Personally I think the combination 
of drama with music as in King Arthur, where some scenes 
are spoken and some sung, a delightful form, and one 
which has never yet been fully explored. Nor do I see why 


— 


it should be called a “hybrid.” Surely nothing coulq 
be more natural than to have recourse to music in those 
scenes where a lyrical or a heightened dramatic expression 
is demanded, and leave the purely narrative scenes and 
explanatory dialogue in prose ? Whatever one’s theoretic 
opinion may be, the fact is that King Arthur is a delightful 
entertainment far more pleasing, more interesting, more 
musically effective than many “ perfect operas.” How 
dangerous it is to give any opinion on a work that one has 
never heard performed merely on general principles js 
shown by the writer in Grove, who says of the music of 
King Arthur : 

Individual scenes, such as the sacrificial scene, the wonderfully 
effective ‘‘ frost scene,” and the whole of the concluding masque 
are full of beauty and originality ; but there is so little connection 
with the play that a performance of the music alone (such as was 
given at the Birmingham Festival of 1897) must necessarily seem 
rather wanting in continuity. 

This self-contradictory sentence was obviously intended 
to mean something derogatory to the “hybrid” dramatic 
opera; but it actually means that this hybrid was so much 
of a piece that you cannot separate the music from its 
setting without serious loss. And this is true. Those who 
were fortunate cnough to see King Arthur at Cambridge 
will agree with me that it is inconceivable that the superb 
musie given to the Cold Genius (very well sung by Mr. 
Cyril Franklin) and to Cupid (also admirably sung by Miss 
Margaret Field-Hyde), and the chorus of shepherds, could 
possibly be as effective as concert music, divorced from 
Dryden’s scene. We must give Dryden the credit for this 
excellent invention which inspired Purcell, and to my mind 
King Arthur is an ingenious and well-devised plot admirably 
suited to its special purpose of dramatic opera. The 
machinery of the play consists of three parts: (1) the love 
of King Arthur and Emmeline, the blind daughter of the 
Duke of Cornwall; (2) the rivalry between Arthur and 
Oswald, son of the Saxon Hengist and King of Kent; 
(3) the supernatural conflict between Merlin the magician 
of Arthur, and Osmond the magician of Oswald. It is 
interesting to note that, in the manner of a modern poet, 
Dryden makes Emmeline say of the sound of a trumpet: 

And I can tell you how the sound on’t looks 
It looks as if it had an angry fighting Face 
and again: 

Let *em not see our Voices, and then they cannot find us 
but the verse is not Dryden at his best, although now and 
then one gets a characteristic line, such as his description 
of the spirit Philidel as 

the last seduced and least deformed of Hell. 
There is a very fine chorus—when the two bands of good 
and evil spirits are trying to guide King Arthur—to the 
words : 
Hither this way, this way bend 
Trust not that Malicious Fiend 
and the masque at the end is musically very attractive 
and includes one of Purcell’s most famous songs, sung by 
Venus, beginning : 
Fairest Isle, all Isles Excelling 
Seat of Pleasures, and of Loves ; 
Venus, here, will chuse her Dwelling, 
And forsake her Cyprian Groves. 

Mr. Dennis Arundell produced and Dr. Rootham con- 
ducted the dramatic opera with great skill, and Mr. 
Humphrey Jennings’ scenery and dresses were effective. 
But I don’t know whether an easily achieved contrast 
between Britons and Saxons is permissible by making the 
Saxons dark-haired, dark-bearded, and the Britons fatr. 
I should have thought that the Britons, being Celts, might 
be ruddier than the Saxons, and if they had been made 
flaming ruddy gold and the Saxons flaxen, a less obvious, 
more artistic, and more truthful contrast would have been 
obtained. All the performers—soloists, chorus, dancers, 
and orchestra—were either members of the University 
residents of Cambridge, and the whole production was 
worthy of the warmest praise. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


TENDHAL’S De l’Amour was well translated in 
1916 by Mr. Philip and Mr. Cecil Woolfe. It has 
now been re-translated by Mr. Vyvyan Holland 

(On Love, Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) for that series of 
Stendhal translations which Mr. Scott Moncrieff began for 
them. (Zhe Charterhouse of Parma, 2 vols., 7s. Gd. each ; 
Scarlet and Black, 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each; and The Abbess of 
Castro, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Vyvyan Holland is an excellent French 
scholar. The book, though written in straightforward 
French, contains doubtful and obscure passages, but the 
reader of this translation (it is a high compliment) will 
hardly be aware that such passages exist in the original. 
* + * 

Men have written on love mystically, psychologically, 
humorously, poetically, historically, physiologically and 
frivolously ; and in all these different manners they have 
said memorable things about it. 
psychologically. 


Stendhal wrote on love 
His book is a jumble of anecdotes and 
generalisations ; the latter are always sincere and often 
acute, the former sometimes instructive. The book pretends 
to scientific thoroughness and accuracy ; a pretence which 
recent investigations into our emotions have made to appear 
more thin than it did to Stendhal’s contemporaries. Indeed, 
anyone really interested in love-lore may even find more 
varied and subtle psychology, and far more philosophy, in 
The Angel in the House, provided he, or she, is not put off 
(and it is stupid to be put off anything) by Coventry 
Patmore’s Victorian tone. But one rare benefit the reader 
of this book, whoever he is, is certain to derive from it: 
Stendhal’s sincerity is infectious. After reading him it is 
easier to pursue one’s own reflections on love vigorously 
and honestly, though he himself only treats one corner of his 
subject thoroughly, namely the part played in falling in love 
by the embroidering imagination of the lover. The process 
of wondering in solitude about beloved persons, of thinking 
how delightful, how astonishing they are, and how exquisite 
it would be if this or that happened, and the manner in 
which such dreaming heightens feeling, Stendhal understood 
marvellously well. He found a pretty metaphor for it. He 
called it crystallisation. He compared what happens to 
the beloved in the lover’s mind to what happens to a dry 
branch left in a salt-mine. When it is taken out it is no 
longer recognisable; it is covered, even to the twigs, no 
thicker than a sparrow’s leg, with sparkling crystals. The 
conditions which favoured or checked this transformation 
Stendhal studied with eager, acute attention. He was a 
man amans amare, and by studying love he trusted to 
finding the way to secure the kind of happiness most real 
to him. 
* aw *k 

Most books on love are autobiography in disguise ; and 
from this book, too, we can divine what manner of lover 
Stendhal was ; that is to say, in a great measure also, what 
manner of man. In him an ego-centric sensitiveness, such 
as is common in youth but seldom survives the process of 
getting used to life, was doubled with a talent for self- 
analysis. A happy combination of gifts for a novelist, 
but not for a lover, whose appearance did not readily 
recommend him. Stendhal learnt in company to protect 
his sensitiveness with a strong casing of scorn and 
pride, Indeed, until he was middle-aged and mixed 
In the easy-going, not-a-bit-clever, uncompetitive society 
of Milan he never laid that armour by, never felt quite 
safe out of a pose. Without, he was confidently brilliant 
or guardedly or perplexingly abrupt ; within, he remained 
Tomantically impressionable and on tenterhooks about the 


impression he himself was making on others. He knew 
the tremors of the diffident, and the loneliness of those 
who cannot be natural. He was the sort of lover who, 
in anticipation, sees exactly where he is and what he 
ought to do and say next, but in the real presence loses 
his head in the most human not to say agonised fashion. 

* * * 


There are two Stendhals, therefore, who have contri- 
buted to this book: the Stendhal who wrote “I make 
every possible effort to be dry. I would impose silence on 
my heart, which feels it has much to say. When I think 
I have noted a truth, I always tremble lest I have only 
written a sigh,” and the Stendhal who played his love- 
affairs over again in imagination as a chess-player goes 
over a game afterwards by himself, clapping hand to 
forehead and exclaiming: “Ass that I was! Of course, 
I ought to have put my knight there!” When we catch 
him thus employed, he is not a sympathetic figure. There 
is something vulgar in treating a love-affair like a situ- 
ation in chess; to do so jars with the attitude towards 
the other person which the state of being in love implies. 
It may be practical, but it should be painful to the lover. 
The fact that the type usually labelled “a man of the 
world,” on the contrary, enjoys it, is an explanation why 
on close acquaintance he should so often strike one as 
vulgar. Stendhal’s book is in parts not free from this 
vulgarity ; but it is saved by the experiences Stendhal 
garnered in it thanks to that other side of his nature, 
which made him subject at forty to the doorstep terrors of 
twenty, and behave with the unimpressive fluster, or 
perhaps the still more inexpressive stolidity of the poet— 
in spite of knowing the moves in the game so well. 

* * * 


Here is his account of the process of crystallisation, 
somewhat abbreviated : 


This is what goes on in the mind : 

1, Admiration. 

2. One says to one’s self: ‘‘ How delightful to kiss her, to be 
kissed in return,” etc. 

3. Hope. 

One studies her perfections. It is at this moment that a woman 
should surrender herself, to get the greatest possible sensual 
pleasure. The eyes of even the most modest women light up 
the moment hope is born; passion is so strong and pleasure is 
so acute that they betray themselves in the most obvious manner, 

4, Love is born. 

To love is to derive pleasure from seeing, touching and feeling 
through all one’s senses and as closely as possible, a lovable person 
who loves us. 

5. The first crystallization begins. 

We take a joy in attributing a thousand perfections to a woman 
of whose love we are sure; we analyse all our happiness with 
intense satisfaction. 

6. Doubt is born. 

The lover begins to be less sure of the happiness which he has 
promised himself; he begins to criticise the reasons he gave 
himself for hoping. 

He tries to fall back on the other pleasures of life. THe finds 
they no longer exist. He is seized with a dread of appalling 
misery, and his attention becomes concentrated. 

7. Second crystallization. 

Now begins the second crystallization, producing as__ its 
diamonds various confirmations of the following idea : 

** She loves me.” 

His heart misses a beat; he says to himself: ‘‘ But does she 
love me?” Through all these harrowing and delicious alterna- 
tions the poor lover feels acutely : ‘* With her I would experience 
joys which she alone in the world could give me.” 

Stendhal talks of these stages as though anyone could 
see they followed each other as inevitably as a caterpillar 
from an egg, a chrysalis from a caterpillar, a butterfly 
from a chrysalis. But it is obvious that this analysis is 
only the psychological skeleton of one particular love 
story, that it has no general validity. In another love 
story the order of the stages might be different, or some 
might not occur at all; or, again, others, not mentioned, 


might be included. But the book is crammed with 
curious and honest observations, observations upon 


different types of love and differences in racial tempera- 
ment as they affect love. He classifies types of love into 
four kinds: (1) Passion-love, the only kind he is really 
interested in; (2) gallant love, into which nothing painful 
or disagreeable may enter; (3) physical love, for which 
lust is the short name; (4) vanity love. I suspect 
there are sixteen others. 
AFFABLE IAwk. 
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MYSTICISM 


Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics. By Josrrmu Mari&cuat, 
S.J. Translated, with a Foreword, by Acar TnorROLD. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. 10s. 6d. 


Man and the Supernatural. By EvetyN UNDERHILL. 
7s. 6d. 


William Law and Eighteenth Century Quakerism. By SreruENn 
Hosnovuse, M.A. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

An Antholegy of Mysticism and Mystical Philosophy. 
by Wititam KincGstanp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Mysticism suffers from its own name. Even its very 
adjective is somewhat ‘‘ blown upon,” and is almost a flaw 
in one of the greatest verses that Rossetti ever wrote, lines, 
too—they occur in The Portrait—instinct with some intense 
if exotic knowledge. Tennyson instinctively shunned the 
phrase. Yet of course it must be used; only we shall do 
well to rid our minds of preconceptions arising from associa- 
tions of sound, the usual defects of an “ -ism,’’ and a curious 
poverty of the English language, which, among glorious riches, 
shows a barren patch here and there. Here is a valid depart- 
ment of psychology, yet to the ‘‘ man in the street’ the word 
suggests confusedness or fancifulness of thought, and he 
distrusts an ‘‘-ism,”’ which too often implies either the 
stiffening of some living principle into a mechanical system 
or its debasement to cheaper ends and uses. We lack, in 
fact, the German distinction between ‘‘ Die Mystik’? and 
** Mysticismus.”” The former is the real article; the latter 
ramifies into short cuts to truth such as Pantheism, or the 
stranger by-paths of quietism or occultism. 

Yet even in these we do perceive traces of the ceaseless, 
and at times impatient, quest of the mystic. ‘* His soul is 
athirst for God, yea, even for the Living God,’ and he wants— 
even though his adventure suggests the attraction of the 
candle-flame for the moth—immediate communion. He may 
make use of symbols, but that is a matter of temperament, 
and we cannot agree with Recéjac’s wholesale summary : 
** Mysticism is the tendency to approach the Absolute morally 
and by means of symbols.”’ To approach the Absolute—yes, 
indeed, but ‘‘ morally” seems to confound the mystic with 
the normally spiritual man, and “ symbols” to present him 
with a picture-book. Every true mystic is, of course, spiritual ; 
but the spiritual man is by no means always a mystic, and 
the prince of mystics, Plotinus, with his age-long following 
both within and outside the Christian Church, would, as a 
matter of vital principle, have deprecated symbolism. 

Another characteristic calls for notice, before we venture 
to define the actual differentia of Mysticism. No one who 
has climbed “* the steep ascent of heaven” in company with 
the Neo-Platonists, whose refinement of thought was the 
fine flower of over seven hundred years of untrammelled 
Greek philosophy, can doubt the strong stress laid on the 
office of the human reason. So much so, that Harnack wrote 
that ‘“‘ Mysticism is rationalism applied to a sphere above 
reason,” a dictum in which, as Dean Inge has acutely observed, 
** rationalism”’ and “‘ reason’ ought to change places. 

For the aim of mysticism is not platitude but poignant and 
adventurous purpose; not truism but, at whatever cost, 
truth. We may take Lasson as interpreter of two aspects of 
mysticism, already outlined. It ‘‘ is not content with symbolic 
knowledge, and aspires to see the Absolute by pure spiritual 
apprehension. Nothing can be more perverse than to accuse 
mysticism of vagueness. Its danger is rather an over-valuing 
of reason and knowledge.” Charles Kingsley, in one brief 
sentence worth all the rest of his “ darling IZypatia,’ puts 
the problem of life thus: ‘ given Self; to find God.’ And 
we may run through the gamut of definitions of mysticism— 
and it enjoys, or suffers from, many—to discover this one 
recurrent note in them all, the immediate unity of the self 
with God. Ewald, Pfleiderer, Victor Cousin, Ribet, Pringle- 
Pattison, Caird, even Jowett are agreed here, and often use 
almost identical terms. Coventry Patmore, an _ aristocrat 
among mystics, has a well-known saying: “It is the science of 
ultimates . . . of self-evident reality, which cannot be 
‘reasoned about,’ because it is the object of pure reason or 
perception. The Babe . .. at its mother’s breast, and the 
Lover . . . are the types and princes of mystics.” But he 
would have been the readiest to admit that a process or dis- 
cipline of ascent, in which the intellect bears a prominent 
share and all the faculties are employed, has to be undertaken 
first. We get it in the ‘* Enneads,” and medieval theology 
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planned out stages, usually three, of the soul’s ascent, the 
Purgative, the Illuminative and the Unitive. 

But we must be bold enough now to state what we believe 
to be the true differentia of mysticism, that which marks off 
the mystical from the ordinary spiritual temperament. ][t 
is an “ experience,” for, as Professor Josiah Royce says, “ the 
mystic is a thorough-going empiricist.” But at the same 
time it is a philosophy (though certainly more than that, for, 
as Queen Christina of Sweden shrewdly remarked: ‘“ Philo. 
sophy neither changes nor corrects a man”’). It is observable 
how even the technically untutored mystic, such as Bohme, or 
Wordsworth, either evolves a philosophy or is soon attracted 
to philosophical study. The Pauline and Johannine theo. 


phanies or contacts both involve previous philosophical 
theories. Augustine passed through his school, just as 


Plotinus passed through his, and would never have dared 
his final plunge into the abyss of the Divine unless his ladder 
of reasoning had first been scaled. Even so have psychologists 
been increasingly interested in this final and culminating 
experience of the soul, the more so because mystic after mystic, 
beyond all suspicion of self-delusion or charlatanry, has testified 
to its essential characteristics. Professor James, in his Varieties 
of Religious Experience, has noted down four marks of the 
trance, or vision, or ecstasy, for it has gone under all three 
names, though ‘“ vision” is misleading, since absence of form 
is essential to the validity of the experience: (1) Ineffability, 
It cannot be imparted or explained to another; ‘it is not 
what you expected, or even what you could have imagined; 
and it is never repeated” ; and St. Paul has an account which 
agrees with this. (2) Noetic quality. ‘* Mystical states are 
states of knowledge . .. and carry with them a curious 
sense of authority for after-time.’ (3) Transiency. Memory 
can but imperfectly reproduce such states, though when their 
atmosphere recurs it is recognised—a vividly accurate piece 
of diagnosis. (4) Passivity. The subject feels as if in the 
grasp of a superior power. To avoid any confusion, let us 
add that the trance-experience is in no way, as some have 
assumed, identical with what is known as “‘ conversion.” That 
also is an indubitable emotion and psychic crisis; but it is 
only the commencement of the definite spiritual life ; more- 
over, it has often been associated with vision or audition, in 
the ordinary sense. The “ecstasy” is the crown of psychic 
and spiritual experience; it is formless, and both faculties 
share in it; and it may be of value to say that it is exceed- 
ingly rare in happening, to even the highest and most desirous 
natures. Plotinus is recorded by Porphyry to have «known 
three “‘ unitive” trances; and this is not unimportant, since 
he handed down the “ecstasy” as the goal of immediacy 
of divine contact to the Christian Church. 


All this must be taken as the barest outline of the subject 
which occupies the four books which lie before us. Yet the 
last sentence suggests at once an aspect of this domain of 
psychology which we may select, amongst many that offer 
themselves for discussion, because it is clearly to the fore with 
Fr. Maréchal, Miss Underhill and Mr. Hobhouse, and has to 
do with at least some of the quotations, of varying merit and 
importance, which Mr. Kingsland has collected for us. Take 
a pregnant little sentence, for example, of M. Bergson’s: “To 
perceive is to immobilise.’ That is a searchlight on a long 
and always unsolved problem of which Christian mystics have 
felt the continuous pressure. What are the relations of 
mysticism with institutionalism ? The mystic, however prac- 
tical in the affairs of life—and there is no greater mistake 
than to accuse mysticism of idle dreaminess—is intensely an 
individualist. ‘*'The saint shows a presence of mind arising 
from the Presence of God.’ ‘True; but that Presence is 
mediated to no two souls in precisely the same fashion. 


As we explore Fr. Maréchal’s most able, though most technical, 
psychological exposition—marred by incessant italics—we are 
aware that we are dealing with a piece of thought which it 1s 
impossible adequately to criticise within the limits of an 
article. In just the same way it would be presumption to do 
more than, as a whole, commend Miss Underhill’s pages of 
delicate, often exquisite, spiritual experience. Yet in each 
work we have, as we read on, a sense of descending from the 
heights, of the writer’s consciousness that terms must be made 
with a sort of orthodox or normal dualism. Miss Underhill 
has felt the impact of Otto’s uncompromising doctrine of 
Divine * Otherness ” ; and she follows, with fascinated fidelity, 
the iron tread of the later von Hiigel, loyal, like any soldier, 
to the signals of the official Church. She speaks of “ the 
Transcendent Other” as always “ accompanying” the tny 
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human life, whereas the well-nigh untranslatable message of 
the mystics is an experienced oneness of Creator and creature ; 
she praises the “ give-and-take” of the intercourse of the 
soul with the Wholly Real, and the fashion in which ‘‘ genuine 
artists of eternal life,’ not scorning tradition, have ‘ trained 
and disciplined their God-given genius for ultimates.’ Of 
course they have disciplined their genius, but for its realisa- 
tion, after all, in ‘ ultimates.”’ Would they have tried, in 
the last resort, to join Miss Underhill in the favourite but 
fanciful quest of modern thinkers, the reconciliation of God’s 
Immanence with His Transcendence? We doubt it. Would 
they have “ asserted a reality truly penetrating and supporting 
us; and yet over against which, in all his deepest moments, 
man feels himself to be placed’? ? Or that ‘it does not 
matter how this doubleness is conceived by us, so long as it 
is deeply and humbly felt”? Or, once more, that “ our 
human intuition at its highest can and does discover God 
over against us and beyond us,” and that “the Ultimate ... 
must be found, known and loved here; at our own level, in 
our own way, by means of the phenomenal and particular” ? 

Again and again we doubt; for it is the Ultimate, in “ our 
highest and deepest experience *—not, be it noted, the nor- 
mality of spiritual feeling—that is thus reduced to a duality, 
and to the mediation of phenomena. Surely the actual business 
of the mystic is haltingly but emphatically to make report of 
that phase of contemplation which is, to quote Fr. Maréchal, 
“metaphysics lived to the end, the ascent of the soul towards 
Unity. The duality of the soul and its object are reduced ; 
the soul really lives the One, in immortality and unconsciousness 
of itself. . . . Here we have the effacement of the Ego in 
the embrace of the Good.’ It is with this ‘“‘ naked formless- 
ness’ of Mysticism (account for its immediacy of sensation as 
psychology may) that we are dealing. It seems to indicate the 
danger of Pantheism, but only to those who do not recognise that 
Pantheism is merely the liberty of the very limited garden of the 
ascertained universe. In reality, the loss of the differentiated 
and discursive Self in an Absolute which has surrendered its 
defined ‘* otherness ”’ points away from Pantheism. At the acme 
of abandonment of its creaturely separateness to an ineffable sense 
of Oneness there remains always St. Paul’s ecstatic ‘“* Eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard” what is still in store. From one 
aspect it is all a tremendous drama of Love, and in the very 
act of emphasising duality Love dissolves it in an endless and 
positive unity. 

We can only add a word or two on Mr. Hobhouse’s interesting 
book. In its pages we see something of the process we have 
endeavoured in very indifferent phrases to describe, acted out 
in the thoughts and life of a great English mystic, William 
Law. The early insistence on the serious but formal scheme 
of a holy living, the reliance on symbol and sacrament, even 
their vigorous championship, are transformed, partly by his 
well-known discipleship of BGhme, into the * turning inwards ” 
to find God as “a secret, living seed,” as indwelling Light, 
Word and Spirit, a manifestation ‘freed from veils, shadows 
and figures of good things absent or to come.” Law made, 
in truth, a long pilgrimage ; in language and belief he drew 
—as Mr. Hobhouse says—very nigh those Quakers whom once 
he had decried. What is more important, he added his testi- 
mony in The Spirit of Prayer, The Way to Divine Knowledge 
and The Spirit of Love, to the convinced daring of the mystical 
quest. The Serious Call is a religious classic ; but he left it 
at the foot of the mystical ladder, and turned to climb its 
Shining rungs. W. K. FLEMING. 


THIS AIRSHIP BUSINESS 


This Airship Business. 


By E. F. SPANNER. 
Norgate. 25s. 


Williams and 

Mr. Spanner, who is a naval engineer and a writer of war 
Tomances, has a remarkable dislike of airships. Last autumn 
he put his case against the airship before the Institute of Marine 
Engineers, and invited them to record their disapproval of the 
present programme of construction of R100 and R101. This 
they declined to do, and Mr. Spanner now expands his gloomy 
prognostications, launches a wholesale attack on airship “‘ ex- 
perts,” and appeals to the “ technical man ”’ at large to frustrate 
their dubious designs before the two ill-conceived offspring of 
their fond ignorance are launched from their sheds and dashed 
to destruction. This sounds rather silly. It seems, in fact, to 
at least one reader of Mr. Spanner’s book, to be extraordinarily 
Silly, but it is a not immoderate paraphrase of the intention of a 
clever, industrious, mischievous performance. 


Commander Burney remarked, in the earlier stages of this 
controversy, that Mr. Spanner thinks that everyone connected 
with airships is an idiot. It would be as rash as impolite to 
assert the truth of the reciprocal proposition, but we may at 
least go so far as to say that the success of this book in raising 
a scare is likely to vary inversely as the reader’s technical know- 
ledge of the subject. Hunting the “ expert ’—a sport which 
Mr. Spanner follows with enthusiasm and ingenuity—always has 
a great appeal to those who do not know, and are not informed, 
what the expert is doing. A great array of italicised quotations, 
each ending ominously with ‘* my italics,” is, of course, fair 
controversy. But when the subject is as technical as the distri- 
bution of stress in an airship hull, the reader is liable to forget 
that criticism, to be really destructive, must supply a rigid proof 
that the method attacked is wrong. 

There are sections of this book cleverly contrived to convey 
the impression that the Government’s handling of the airship 
problem is foolery and botchery, if nothing worse, which will be 
easily understood and perhaps relished by a reader who has never 
bothered his head about airship design. Being willingly per- 
suaded by these, he will cheerfully skip the more technical 
sections, if only because they are above his head. But these are 
the very sections by which Mr. Spanner’s case stands or falls. 
In them he rarely comes to close grips with the technical problems 
involved because he does not know how they are being tackled ; 
and when there is sufficient basis for a close argument, Mr. 
Spanner’s argument is often by no means close. 

The truth is that neither Mr. Spanner nor anyone else outside 
those actually engaged on R100 and R101 knows enough to 
substantiate Mr. Spanner’s criticisms. When in 1923 the 
Government decided, on general considerations of policy, to 
give another trial to the rigid airship as a carrier to the Far East, 
they took a necessarily big step in the dark. It was, unfortun- 
ately, essential to put all the financial eggs in one or two baskets, 
because only by building very big craft would the margin of 
profitable load be sufficient to pay its way. Two major difficul- 
ties had to be faced. The decision to make a radical departure 
from German Zeppelin practice necessitated a thorough recon- 
sideration of the principles of design and of stress calculation. 
Secondly, it is impossible to make a satisfactory prediction, from 
model experiments, of the aerodynamic forces on airship hulls 
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of five million cubic feet capacity. However, the risks were 
shouldered, technical panels were formed to work at the mathe- 
matical and structural problems, and on the completion of their 
preliminary work (which was published), two ships were laid 
down, Commander Burney’s company being commissioned and 
financially assisted to produce one, and the Air Ministry being 
responsible for the other. No constructional details of either 
ship have been published, but most of the money allotted has 
been spent, and the work is nearing completion. 

Now, no one knows how these ships will behave in the air, 
and no one who reflects on the scheme will regard it more hope- 
fully than as a legitimate gamble. It may be argued that a 
project of this magnitude demanded more careful preparation 
in experimental work. It may be argued, as Mr. Spanner well 
does, that it would have been better to build R100 in friendly 
collaboration, not in secret rivalry, with R101. It is legitimate 
to think, as Mr. Spanner thinks, that even if these ships prove 
airworthy their commercial value is nil, and that in any case 
they will capsize in the first storm, or fail to ride their mooring 
masts, or blow up in the air. It is excusable to be very angry 
because details of the design of these ships have not been pub- 
lished. But Mr. Spanner cannot have it both ways. When he 
pours scorn on the pusillanimous secrecy of these “ experts’ ”’ 
work, he really destroys his book. Over and over again he points 
out with pained surprise the horrible consequences of failing to 
provide for this, or to remember that, or to investigate the other; 
but when it comes to showing that these failures are in fact 
happening, Mr. Spanner’s cupboard is almost bare. The result is 
that, while giving us some entertaining shooting at the organisa- 
tion of a technical department and the journalistic proclivities of 
Air Ministers, he provides, on his main thesis, only another proof 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. B. G. 


RENAISSANCE 


Italy in the Renaissance. 
12s. 6d. 


CULTURE 


By Maup F. Jerroitp. Methuen. 

The Renaissance has been variously described as the “ dis- 
covery of Man by Man,” “the birth of intellectual liberty,” 
“the second birth of the human mind,’ and Mrs. Jerrold 
agrees that there may be a grain of truth in all these definitions. 
Yet, like most modern scholars, she sees in this epoch no sudden 
revolt from a tradition-ridden mental state, too long identified 
with medievalism, but rather the culmination of a slow develop- 
ment, an unfolding of the intellect stimulated into efflorescence 
by the rediscovery of the past and the competitive mode of life 
of the present. To the fifteenth century, the world was a sum 
of potential knowledge ; nor was that knowledge so far-reaching 
that it was impossible for one man to possess it all. ‘* Dante 
Alighieri knew all at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Leonardo da Vinci knew all at the beginning of the sixteenth— 
literally all,” writes Frederick Baron Corvo; and Leonardo 
himself voices the general thirst for knowledge : ‘*‘ Naturalmente 
li omini boni desiderano sapere.’ To Mrs. Jerrold this intellec- 
tual stimulus is the recapture for Italy of something she had 
never really lost, her own half-forgotten past breaking in upon 
her consciousness and forcing a comparison with what, perhaps, 
seemed a benighted present. ‘* It was rather as an inheritance 
than as an innovation that the Renaissance came to her.” 
And the business of Renaissance genius was to interpret and 
mould afresh, not to create, but to recreate the glory of the 
Italian past. 

It is this rediscovery of a lost inheritance that absorbs most 
of Mrs. Jerrold’s attention: the classical studies of the humanists 
and the development of intellectual life which resulted from their 
labours. She sees the Renaissance as a period of scholars and 
writers rather than as an epoch of social, intellectual and physical 
brilliance, illuminated by the splendour of a self-made aristo- 
cracy of genius. She takes the reader from one centre of learning 
to another; from Rome to Florence, from Florence to Venice, 
Naples, Ferrara, Mantua and Urbino describing the work of 
the early humanists, collectors, copyists and emendators of 
manuscripts, and that of the litterati and men of learning who 
reaped the fruits of their labours. She shows the influence of 
this activity upon Renaissance women, and treats at some 
length the educational ideals of the fifteenth century, ‘ which 
all western Europe has been following ever since, though dropping 
many of its graces by the way.” 

But, learned as she is in the works and aims of the humanists, 
she is surely mistaken in affirming that the Italians felt ‘* no 
sense of antagonism between antique and catholic civilisation.” 
Whence then came the conflict between Christianity and 


ed 


paganism that lay at the root of practically all Renaissance 
achievement ? Much of the best work, many of the greatest 
geniuses of this epoch, were pagan in spirit, and they owed it 
to those same humanists who had paved the way for them. But 
it is obviously Mrs. Jerrold’s wish to emphasise the Christian 
element in the Renaissance ; she can speak cheerfully of that 
‘“‘ brief and blessed time of the purification of Florence .., 
when her carnival festivities were the burning of vanities,” and 
the city was given up to the fanaticism of Savonarola. But 
had there been no opposition between the new learning, the 
new ideals and the old, Savonarola might never have thundered 
out his denunciations of Medicean Florence. She should not 
forget that the re-creation of the past meant the re-creation of 
agan Italy, and that, in Mrs. Annand Taylor’s words: 

Its thinkers, less frankly pagan than its artists and princes, were 
haunted even more than they by the need of synthesis, by the 
longing to reconcile their beloved New Learning with the sumptuous 
and comforting Church, for whose rituals their Italian natures had 
an almost physical craving. 


A GREAT ADVENTURER 
A Cruising Voyage Round the World. 
ROGERS. 


By Captain Wooprs 
Kdited by G. E. Manwarinc. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

Captain Woodes Rogers, it is now generally agreed, was one 
of the ablest of those curious and amusing characters of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, who occupied so 
picturesquely the borderland between piracy and privateering— 
between bloodthirsty crime at sea and honest, reckless adventure. 
Like his much greater—and yet, in many ways, lesser—contem- 
porary and shipmate, William Dampier, he was always ready to 
sail a little “‘ near the wind.” If he had lived in the reign of 
King George V., there is little doubt that he would have been 
sent to prison. If he had lived in the reign of King George IV., 
there is no doubt at all that he would have been hanged. As it 
was, he became eventually Governor of the Bahamas, an honoured 
servant of King George I., distinguished especially for the zeal 
and efficiency with which he smoked out the pirates’ nests in 
those islands and sent their occupants to the gallows. Of 
which appointment (made in 1717) it need only be said that it 
had obvious practical advantages, that it worked out very well 
in the end, and that it was, at any rate, less cynical than Charles 
II..s promotion of the villainous buccaneer, Morgan, to be 
Governor of Jamaica, some thirty years before. 

The central fact about Woodes Rogers is that he was a born 
leader of men. You may follow him over the same course that 
Dampier followed, from West to East (indeed, he took Dampier 
with him to show him the way !), and you may note the significant 
incident of his rescue of Alexander Selkirk, the “ original” 
Robinson Crusoe, from the island of Juan Fernandez. Selkirk 
had been marooned from Dampier’s fleet, because of some 
quarrel with his captain ; nothing like that ever happened under 
Woodes Rogers’s command. And you may speculate upon the 
feelings of the older and more intelligent man, as he stood 
upon the deck of Woodes Rogers’s ship, watching Selkirk, in 
his “‘ goatskins,” come aboard. There is no doubt that Woodes 
Rogers was a great leader. He had astonishing courage ; he 
could lie on deck, severely wounded, shot through the jaw, after 
a skirmish with the Spaniards, and issue his orders clearly and 
firmly, with no doubt that they would be obeyed. But he had 
another gift, equally valuable to us to-day—his breezy, literary 
style, and his journalistic instinct for the kind of facts that the 
people at home would want to hear. When he captures a 
Spanish galleon off Guiaquil, he does not omit to tell us that 
among the cargo were ** 500 Bales of Pope’s Bulls, 16 reams in a 
Bale,” and a quantity of bones in small boxes “ ticketed with 
names of Romish Saints ’’—singularly useless plunder for a 
Protestant freebooter. But he was no religious bigot. Perhaps 
the most famous passage in this delightful book of his is that 
which describes the scene in the little Brazilian town of Angres 
de Reys, when the Portuguese Governor, with whom Woodes 
Rogers and his merry men had made tremendous friends, 
suggested that, as it was a Saint’s Day,the ship’s band should 
play the company to Church : 

Our Musick play’d, Hey Boys up go we, and all manners of noisy 
paltry Tunes: and after Service our Musicians, who were by that 
time more than half drunk, marched at the head of the Company, 
next to them an old Father and two Fryars carrying Lamps of 
Incense with the Host, next came the Virgin Mary on a Bier, carry d 
on four Men’s shoulders, and dressed with Flowers and Wax Candles, 
ete. After her came the Padre Guardian of the Convent, and then 
about Forty Priests, Fryars, ete. Next was the Governour of sad 
Town, myself and Capt. Courtney, with each of us a long Wax 
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George A. Greenwood: Solo 
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NEW BOOKS 





THOMAS HOBBES: The Elements of Law, 


Natural and Politic. Edited, with a preface and critical 
notes, by F. eS Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 
(Cambridge English Classi s). 

A collation of the aaar MSS has shown Dr Ténnies that 
the current text of The Elements of Law contains a great 
many errors, and he has accordingly prepared a revised text, 
to which are subjoined extracts from MSS which have never 
yet been printed and were not hitherto known to be the 


work of Hobbes. The editor is a Professor in the University 
of Kiel. 


A HISTORY OF RESTORATION DRAMA, 


1660—1 700. By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
Edition, revised. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

The text has been revised, and a number of fresh fact 

are summarised in a series of additional notes. 

“This is the most complete history of the Restoration 
Drama and Theatre that has appeared. ... Mr Allardyce 
Nicoll, who has done his work with extraordinary thorough- 
ness, has discovered new material at the Public Record Office 
and has put it to good use.”—The Daily News. 


Second 


THE ENGLISH NAVY IN THE REVOLU- 
TION OF 1688. py Enwarp B. POWLEY, of Balliol 


College, Oxford, and King’s College, London. With a 
Foreword by Admiral of the Fleet The Earl Jellicoe, 
G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., etc. With | folded chart. Demy 
8vo. 12s 6d net. 

“‘In this interesting volume the author presents us with a 
clear narrative of the proceedings of the English Fleet just 
prior to and during the Revolution of 1688. ... The pre- 
paration of this volume has involved much research, and 
Mr Powley will certainly earn the gratitude of all his readers 
for the thoroughness with which he has fulfilled his task.” 

From the Foreword. 


EUSTATHIUS OF ANTIOCH and His Place 


in the Early History of Christian Doctrine. py tne 

Rev. R. V. SELLERS. Demy 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

Eustathius was Patriarch of Antioch at the time of the 
Council of Nicaea in 325, a position from which his attack 
on the Arian sect caused him to be deposed in 330. The 
author of the present work describes his career, downfall, and 
writings. 


THE NATURE OF EXISTENCE. py 5. met. £. 


McTAGGART. Volume Il. Edited by C. D. Broad, Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo. 30s net. 

The late Dr McTaggart left behind him a paper of instruc- 
tions in which he expressed the wish that Dr Broad should 
undertake the publication of the second and last Volume oi 
his Nature of Existence, if he should die before the MS had 
been printed. 

Volume 1, published in 1921, was described by Th 
Holborn Review as “ the first volume of what is perhaps to be 
his masterpiece.” 


— ISLAND: An Ethnological Study. By 
E. ARMSTRONG, M.A. With an Introduction by A 
hotly ScD., F.R.S. With 24 plates and I! maps oe 
diagrams. Demy 8vo. 18s net. 

Mr Armstrong was formerly Assistant Anthropologist to 
the Government of Papua. In this general survey of the 
culture of the Island he pays particular attention to the 
unusual and complex monetary system. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE and 


Its Relation to Cognate Studies. py ERNEST BARKER, 
Litt.D., Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Cambridge. Inaugural Lecture. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net 
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Candle lighted. Next followed the rest of our Officers, with the 
chief Inhabitants. The Ceremony held about two hours, after 
which we were splendidly entertained by the Fathers of the 
Convent. 
What a scene under the palm trees and the southern sky! _ It is 
a good example of Woodes Rogers’s quality, and in itself a 
sufficient justification for the reprinting of his book, which has a 
careless charm and an “‘atmosphere” of its own, quite apart 
from the historical and geographical importance of the voyages 
it describes. It is a book that ought to be more widely read than 
it is, and this new edition, printed in excellent type and sold at a 
reasonable price, deserves to be successful. 


A FRENCH PIONEER 


Nova Francia, a Description of Acadia, 1606. By Marc Lescarsor. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


It is interesting to be reminded of the considerable part 
France played in developing the New World early in the seven- 
teenth century, until Champlain founded Quebec and established 
Canada as a French colony. ‘* If ever that country be inhabited 
with Christians and civil people, says the author of this book, 

he first praise thereof must of right be due to the authors of this 

voyage.” They were M. de Monts, holder of a patent from 
King Henri IV. of France, and his friends, M. du Pont and M. de 
Poutrincourt. Mare Lesecarbot, who accompanied the latter, 
subsequently wrote a history of all French adventures in the 
New World, and his account of what he himself saw in Acadia 
(the region about Nova Scotia and Annapolis Basin) is vivid, 
humorous, and sane. It was this part which Hakluyt brought 
to Erondelle (Huguenot teacher of French) to be translated. 
that the account might stir the hearts of Englishmen to take 
part in and encourage the new colony of Virginia. And this is 
the part of Lescarbot’s work which Messrs. Routledge have 
now reprinted. 

Lescarbot sincerely loved this fair new land, which produced 
for its cultivators “so fair corn and so many fair adorned gar- 


dens.” He observed everything, commenting and comparing 


with France, with antiquity, and with biblical precedent. He is 
tolerant of the Indians, their dishonesty and superstitions, their 
magician-physicians, of whom he writes: “ if they do not heal 
them always, one must consider that our physicians do not 
always cure their patients neither.’ The simple life delighted 
him—‘ he that hath corn, wine, cattle, woollen and linen, 
leather, iron, and afterwards cod-fish, he needeth no other 
treasures for the necessaries of life.” And his description of the 
storms they encountered crossing the Atlantic is amusing in the 
context and, if one remembers the sea-pieces of Breughel, where 
tiny wooden ships lie hidden in the hollow of huge waves, posi- 
tively heroic. Having told how plates, food, furniture, all was 
thrown about the boat, “ briefly, it was a sport, says our French- 
man, but somewhat rude to them that cannot bear this jogging 
easily.” When at last, after days of anxious searching for land, 
the sudden rising of mists just saves them from foundering on 
the rocks of Nova Scotia, Lescarbot’s comment is sardonic— 
**a man doth sometimes seek the land, as one doth his beloved, 
which sometimes repulseth her sweetheart very rudely.” And 
as they draw near the coast, “‘ even our dogs did thrust their 
noses out of the ship, better to draw and smell the sweet air of 
the land, not being able to contain themselves from witnessing, 
by their gestures, the joy they had of it.” 

The Indians appear often to have fared better at the French- 


men's hands than at ours. The French treated them a little as 
children, but yet equals : 


The meanwhile the savages from about all their confines came to 
see the manners of the Frenchmen, and lodged themselves willingly 
near them ; also in certain variances happened amongst themselves, 
they did make M. de Monts judge of their debates. 

Indeed, he says, the dangers of these new lands are not from 
those *‘ that we call savages, but from them that term themselves 
Christians, and yet have but the name of it—cursed and abomin- 
able people, worse than wolves, enemies to God and human 
nature.” Such, in fact, as made up the crew of the unfortunate 
Henry Hudson. But Lescarbot’s party seems to have suffered 
from none of those pests. They took life gaily, as ‘a sport,” 
and their venture as a glory to France, the Church, and them- 
selves. 

That is the charm of this book—it gives the contemporary 
point of view—the desire, quite genuine in Lescarbot, to spread 
the knowledge of God, the naive admiration of a new world and 
a new people, the bitterness that ‘*‘ Englishmen and Hollanders 
reap the profit thereof (rather) than Frenchmen,” while men 
** which have no fear of God (for if they had any they would be 
zealous of his name)” dissuade the King and the people of 
France from encouraging so glorious an enterprise. 


ae 


THE NORDIC COMPLEX 


Racial Elements of European History. By Hans F. K. Ginrneg. 
Methuen. 15s. 


The Earlier Inhabitants of London. By F. G. Parsons, F.RCS,, 
F.S.A. Palmer. 10s. 6d. 


Although their objectives are dissimilar and their fields of 
survey widely different, Dr. Giinther and Professor Parsons are 
often found treading the same paths and meeting amicably or 
otherwise at the same points. Dr. Giinther takes Europe, par- 
ticularly North-West Europe, for his main province, and seeks 
in the clash and confusion of races reasons for the rise and fall of 
the great European cultures from the earliest times to the 
present day. Professor Parsons is concerned with the history of 
London and the racial elements observable or to be conjectured 
in the Londoner, from the foundation of the city—which he 
ascribes to Cymbeline—to the Norman Conquest, though to 
some extent he too carries his investigation into our own 
times. 

Dr. Giinther, as the reader will soon discover, suffers badly 
from what may be called the ‘‘ Nordic complex,”’ which impels 
him to the discovery of blue eyes, fair hair, and long heads at 
the back of almost every triumph of battle, government, art and 
literature in the modern, classic and ancient world. He endorses 
all the extravagances of Houston Chamberlain and other writers 
of the same school, and the result is we are never quite sure 
whether we are engaged in Nordic propaganda or in a really 
scientific investigation into the racial elements of European 
history. Professor Parsons, though cooler in his enthusiasm 
and more scientific in his method, is nevertheless happiest when 
he is discovering Nordic traits in the character and physique of 
his Londoners ; and he and Dr. Giinther, each with the best of 
intentions, come to amusingly contradictory conclusions with 
regard to the character of Cicero. Dr. Giinther, loth to admit 
that so distinguished a Roman could have been anything but 
Nordie, declares roundly that Cicero’s work written from the 
Stoical standpoint, De Officiis, gives a picture of a manly Nordic 
soul in a late age. Professor Parsons, on the other hand, to 
illustrate his thesis that cold-blooded cruelty is not a Nordic 
character, quotes Cicero’s declaration that “‘ it is the greatest 
pleasure in life to see a brave enemy led off to torture and 
death,” as evidence of a Mediterranean mentality. 

Professor Parsons and Dr. Giinther are, however, agreed that 
both in this country and on the Continent the Alpine, round- 
headed, type of man threatens to oust the Nordic type from its 
long supremacy, though Professor Parsons, who has had excep- 
tional opportunities for observation, declares that even to-day 
the Londoner is more than three-quarters Nordic in his charac- 
teristics. Dr. Giinther, whose main concern is the rapid dis- 
appearance of the long-headed German, demands a voluntary 
vaste system of marriage, as the only possible safeguard against 
the utter elimination of the Nordic. Apart from its more 
extravagant racial preconceptions, Dr. Giinther’s book does 
give us a valuable survey of the racial elements discernible in 
modern Europe, and of the part racial traits have played in the 
history of the West. Both books are well illustrated. Professor 
Parsons’ drawings give the layman a beautifully clear explana- 
tion of skull formation and measurement. Dr. Giinther’s book 
contains many portraits either direct from photographs or 
from old portraits and busts, in which we are invited, not 


always quite ingenuously, to discover the racial characters of 
their originals. 


SAINT ALOYSIUS 


The Vocation of Aloysius Gonzaga. By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

The bicentenary celebrations of the canonisation of St. Aloysius 
have caused a flood of Aloysian literature, in which Father 
Martindale’s book will inevitably occupy a foremost place. Itis, in 
some measure, the outcome of the present Pope’s dictum, “that 
Aloysius should be regarded as uniquely powerful on behalf 
of young men and boys, and as their quite special patron. 
Admittedly, had Aloysius not died so young, he would not 
have been so essentially a patron of youth. Yet the author 
does not overstress, during his narrative, the application of the 


ideals of Aloysius to the rising generation ; he aims rather at 
writing a vivid biography, which will speak for itself. 

Father Martindale is a graphic historian, yet some may find 
his picture of sixteenth century Italy, in its frivolous aspect, 
a little too highly-coloured. True, when Aloysius was born, 
the best of the Renaissance belonged to the past, but perhaps 
life was not so futile and harsh as his biographer would suggest. 
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Spectator: “This is a very controversial book 
which may arouse much feminine opposition.” 


Illustrated London News: “ This is a book that 
goes into physical and social aspects of the ques- 
tion with considerable frankness, and includes 
chapters on the primitive family, the evolution 
of marriage, and the position of women in 
classical antiquity and the Middle Ages. . . . 
Woman must (and doubtless will) deal herself 
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The keynote of sixteenth century Italy would seem to have 
been the cult of beauty, in art and life, in women, language 
and music, in dress and furniture. Yet in ideals this 
standard of perfection had declined. As a recent writer 
expresses it : 

There was a real value in the perfection that was attained, but 
with so much ease of production, such prolific ideas and so much 
wealth with which to carry them out, there seems to have come 
by degrees a less strenuous purpose, giving the impression that 
the greater heights have been won and that men will now be 
content to rest upon the lower slopes. 

Had Aloysius Gonzaga been born in the early fifteenth 
century, he would probably have found himself in sympathy 
with a generation which produced some of the world’s most 
spiritual works of art. But he was born in the second half 
of the sixteenth, and in the very society which had suffered 
the worst decay—the ruling class. 
greatness by the same mischance—that they were born out 
of their century. Aloysius was intelligent, sensitive and 
naturally pious, and he found himself plunged into a ‘society 
of fraud, of dagger and poison, of blood and sudden catastrophe, 
of hideous lust”; a society whose only ideal was physical 
perfection. The result was a violent revolt from the world and 
everything it contained. 

On the other hand, like all great Renaissance families, the 
Gonzagas were intimately connected with the Church. Aloysius’ 
family could boast kinship with the Cardinal-Saint Charles 
Borromeo, and many Gonzagas had embraced the religious life. 
Indeed, the Church was, for the children of noble families, 
even later than the sixteenth century, the chief alternative to 
a military career. Add to this the natural recoil of a sensitive 
and spiritual nature from the materialism of his age, and 
Aloysius’ choice is not surprising. What stamped him as 
genuinely a man of God, and not what Thomas Mann would 
call a “* delicate child of life,” is the fact that, above all things, 
Aloysius sought to avoid the honours that were as rife in 
ecclesiastical as in court life. He chose to be a Jesuit, to 
confine himself to the difficult path by which alone he felt he 
might find perfection, and which led him insensibly to canonisa- 
tion. To trace this path from the ‘‘swoon and fever” of 
Renaissance life to what Aloysius himself called the ‘ dear 
and sweet embrace of the Heavenly Father” is a delicate 
and perilous undertaking. That Father Martindale has suc- 
ceeded is proof of his real understanding of, and faith in, 
this “‘celestial patron of the whole of Christian youth, in its 
entirety.” 


Many men have achieved 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


MUSSOLINI 


The Universal Aspects of Fascism. By James StracnEY BARNES, 
F.R.G.S. Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 

The Pedigree of Fascism. By Aine Lion. Sheed and Ward. 
10s. 6d. 

With the publication of these two studies of Fascism, English- 
men will have no further excuse for considering the present 
dispensation as simply an episode in Italian politics. To say 
that is to echo the sentiments of Signor Mussolini himself, 
who contributes a Preface to Mr. Barnes’ book, in which he boldly 
proclaims that ** Fascism will come to fill the present century 
with itself even as Liberalism filled the nineteenth century.” 
The cleavage is indeed fundamental and for that reason alone 
an exposition of Fascist doctrine for English readers was long 
overdue. 

Mr. Barnes tells us that Fascism, purely Italian 
phenomenon in its historical expression,” has a philosophical 
basis and a Weltanschaung which are universal and true. The 
keystone of this moral and political philosophy is the principle 
of authority which is * divine,” because it is implicit in every 
society, and to live in society is the natural—i.e., 
ordained condition—of mankind. What is it, then, which sanc- 
tions the right to govern? The answer, says Mr. Barnes, is 
the Moral Law, which is based on Reason. (The capital letters 
are all part of the business.) We are thus introduced to the 
Divine Right of the Government in the place of the Sovereign 
People. The argument continues: The State is the highest 
form of human authority, the highest form of the State is the 
national State, the prototype of the great national State is 
Rome ;_ e via dicendo. In short the Third Italy has come to 
stop the rot which set in with the Pagan Renaissance and to put 
the world back on the only safe road to that universal State 
which is the goal of political progress. 


So 


divinely 





This is, as Mr. Barnes frankly admits, a revival of the theory 
of the medieval Empire, the vision of a Europe reunited on the 
basis of the Roman tradition. And the doctrine of One Church, 
One State, is tantamount to the repudiation of the history and 
thought of modern times. Mr. Barnes does not flinch at that, 
St. Thomas Aquinas is here exalted, and the method of the 
Schoolmen commended ; Rousseau, Hegel and all those who 
derive from philosophical idealism are condemned as heretics 
and deceivers. In fact our present discontents are directly 
traced to that individualist mentality which was ushered in by 
the Reformation and was consecrated politically by the French 
Revolution. 

That is what comes of living in Rome and confabulating with 
the Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Gregorian University 
there (see the author’s Preface)! If Mr. Barnes seriously 
thinks that the hegemony of Rome, spiritual or political, will 
ever again be generally accepted in Europe, he is sadly out of 
touch with the life of to-day and the trend of international 
affairs. As far as this country is concerned, the fate of the new 
Prayer Book Measure alone demonstrates the strength of the 
‘individualist mentality,” which in matters of religion we call 
Protestantism, and in ethics and politics, freedom of conscience. 
The author foresees the difliculty in non-Catholic countries and 
postulates that in the absence of an admitted independent moral 
authority, such as is the Church, the practical tests are the 
only tests by which the State authority may be judged. But 
this brings us back to the General Will and to standards set by 
the individual conscience. There seems to be, therefore, a flaw 
in the pattern of the new Italian polity. 

Mlle. Lion’s book, although differing in the method of approach, 
reaches much the same conclusions. She traces carefully both 
the political and philosophical antecedents of Fascism, laying 
particular emphasis on the influence of the seventeenth-century 
Italian philosopher, Giambattista Vico, whose inheritance is 
shared by his fellow-countrymen, Croce and Gentile, the two 
great minds behind Fascism. Mlle. Lion’s book is by no means 
easy reading, and its sub-title, ** A Popular Essay on the Western 
Philosophy of Politics,” is somewhat misleading. 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN PRACTICE 


Fifty Years of Romance and Research. By Cuar.tes Hose, Hon. 
Se.D. (Cantab.). Hutchinson. 30s. 


Dr. Hose is well known to anthropologists as part author 
with Professor McDougall of The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, one 
of the best records of field-anthropology ever written ; a work 
which he supplemented last year by the publication of Natural 
Man: A Record from Borneo. In these books he gave us a 
full and detailed account of the pagan peoples of the interior of 


Sarawak, over whom he ruled for many years as_ resident 
magistrate. In the present book he covers the whole field of a 


busy life, lived for a large part among primitive peoples ranging 
in culture from that of the Punans, nomadic hunters, to that of 
the Kayans, living in a highly organised society, consisting 
ofa chief, an aristocracy, a middle class, and a slave class, with 
customs and a mentality curiously suggestive of a prehistoric 
Latin tribe. Under the enlightened rule of the English Rajahs 
of Sarawak, these peoples have been allowed to live their lives 
undisturbed by the intrusion of alien civilisation, save that peace 
has been imposed upon them, and that head-hunting, apparently 
their only unpleasant custom, has been suppressed. Dr. Hose’s 
autobiography enables us to see this Government at work, 
and to understand how quickly even a turbulent people like the 
Ibans—the Sea-Dyaks of common parlance—acquiesce in firm 
government when it is inspired by sympathy and directed with 
knowledge, and at the same time, how diflicult it is to interfere 
even with obviously evil features of primitive cultures without 
injury to the social fabric. 

A considerable portion of the autobiography is devoted to the 
geography and flora and fauna of the country, for Dr. Hose has 
been a field-naturalist from his boyhood, and many of our 
museums are indebted to him for rare botanical and zoological 
specimens. Most of these specimens were collected in Sarawak, 
though rarely were his travels unfruitful, even his trans- 
Siberian railway journeys yielding him prizes. Dr. Hose devotes 
an interesting chapter to his study of beri-beri, which led en 
independently to the discovery of the nature of the disease an 
to its remedy. 

The book is particularly well illustrated ; some of the we 
graphic studies of the Sarawak tribes being exceptionally 
good. 
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= THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY = 
5 Complete in 3 vols. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. One Guinea net per vol. = 
© Vol. 1 ready Friday, March 9 » 
LC Lhe advance subscription for this, the authorised biography of George = 
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Nathaniel, Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, is already very heavy, and — 

the earliest application is therefore advisable. Volume 2 will follow in 

June, and Volume 3 in September. There will also be a special édition 

de luxe, signed by Lord Ronaldshay, limited to 200 numbered copies for 
sale, price 15 guineas net the set of 3 vols. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Day Aiter To-morrow. 
7s. 6d. 

Surveys of knowledge are always in demand. The nineteenth 
century had its mechanics’ manuals and we have our outlines of most 
subjects. But to-day they must be easily readable. Fifty years 
ago the man who read about science liked to feel that he was doing 
a difficult thing; he would have thought himself defrauded if it 
was made too easy. But to-day his successor sets no value on dullness. 
He prefers the fireside to the study-table ; and Sir Philip Gibbs is 
just the writer to suit him. The expositor almost disavows a didactic 
purpose ; he has read something which he has found interesting, and 
he has dropped in for a smoke and a chat: perhaps between us 
we can make something of it. And so he discusses with us the newest 
ideas in biology, physics, psychology—and international politics. 
The last is quite in keeping with the rest, for to him they are all public 
affairs. Thus, in discussing wireless he is not interested in tinkering 
with one’s own set, but in the effect of this new system of com- 
munication on the progress of mankind. He expounds new medical 
discoveries, not from the standpoint of improving one’s own health, 
but to explore their future possibilities for the race. On all these 
questions, whether about the atom, or the Yellow Peril, or Mussolini, 
his manner is that of a seeker for a philosophic outlook on life. The 
reader may be carried with him in his final optimism, or held by the 
pessimism in which, for the sake of argument, he somtimes indulges ; 
but the book is certainly a means of stimulating thought and 
possibly of adding to one’s knowledge. 


By Sir Purvie Gress. Hutchinson. 


A Short History of Civilisation. By LyNN Tuornprkr. Murray. 21s. 
This History of Civilisation fills about 600 pages. Its author is the 
Professor of History in Columbia University (New York City). Al- 
though it is published over here by Mr. John Murray it was printed in 
America—as badly as most American books are. We note this fact 
only en passant by way of protest and query. Why on earth is it that 
books published in England but printed in America proclaim their 
origin so blatantly? There is a good reason for the inferiority of 
French printing, for French books are sold at far lower prices than 
English books; but that reason does not explain the format and 
production of American books. Why London books are better printed 
than any others in the world is a conundrum to which we really do not 
know the answer. Probably it is merely a matter of tradition. As 
for the actual content of Professor Thorndike’s book we cannot 
describe its quality better than by quoting the first two sentences of 
his Preface: ‘‘ When the world war broke out in 1914 I determined 
to do what little I could to keep civilisation alive. This volume is a 
contribution in that direction.” His general view is that modern 
science ‘‘ has opened the past to our gaze ; it orients us in the present ; 
no better guide can be found for the future destiny of civilisation.” 
Here, in short, is all the ‘‘ culture’ a Babbitt could desire. To the 
European reader it may not seem to be very valuable, but it is indubit- 
ably an honest and painstaking piece of work. 


Crooks and Crime. By J. 


K. Ferrier (ex-Dectective-Inspector, 
Scotland Yard). 


Seeley Service. 18s. 

Detective-Inspector Ferrier has compiled a volume which both in 
matter and in manner is much superior to the standard we have 
learned to expect in books of this genre. The author claims to describe 
out of the depths and length of his own personal experience ‘ the 
methods of criminals from the area-sneak to the professional card- 
sharper, forger, or murderer, and the various ways in which they are 
circumvented and captured’; and he fulfils his promise adequately 
enough. He refrains, he tells us, from giving any information which 
might be of use to criminals, but he certainly contrives to tell a great 
deal about police methods which if it is familiar to the crooks will 
be new to most of his readers. Particularly interesting are his chapters 
on the ‘‘ White Slave Traffic *°—which he thinks can scarcely be said 
to exist in this country—and his well illustrated chapter on Finger 
Prints. He also has something to say about crime in the United States 
—which he has visited officially—and especially the much greater 
difficulties with which the police detective service over there is faced. 
These difficulties are partly due to the size of the country and the 
differences between the laws of the different States ; but partly also 
to the fact that even when you have caught your man and got the 
proofs you cannot be sure that he will not be bought off at one stage 
of the proceedings or another by financial or political influence— 
and all your trouble gone for nothing. 





The Great Problem. By G. L. Jonnson. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle, in introducing this book, says that it has amazed 
him. It might well do so—but he proceeds to explain that it is its 
wealth of learning which has amazed him. Never, he says, has he 
encountered so much knowledge brought to bear upon one subject. 
The book is a strictly impartial scientific treatise—at least, the author 
says so ; for his object is to demonstrate the existence of a spirit world 
and he declares that it would be entirely unscientific to assume the 
existence of spirits and then to set to work to establish their existence. 
It would. Hence he first collects his facts ; but deduction from these 
is fortunately unnecessary as they speak for thernselves; for he is 
careful not to include anything which is not vouched for by some such 


— 


authority as the prophet Daniel or Mr. Hannen Swaffer. Dreams, 
descriptions of seances, spirit photographs and quotations from Shakes. 
peare make up for him an unanswerable case. But he points out that 
readers who have had no scientific training will learn from these things 
little of any value; for it is indeed true, as he says, that too many 
are playing at Science who are not and cannot ever be scientific, ~ 
Week-End. By Cuartes Bracketr. Melrose. 8s. 6d, 

This book is rubbish and rather a bad sort of rubbish—silly, badly 
written, and ostentatiously immoral cleverishness from beginning 
to end. We mention it at all only because the publisher's ‘ blurb ” 
declares that “‘ Mr. Brackett is a brilliant recruit to the ranks of that 
school of ultra-modern fictionists which is headed by Michael Arlen,” 
Mr. Arlen might bring an action for libel on that statement—and 
really we almost wish he would. 


The Story of Greece and Rome. By J. C. Ropertson and H., G, 
Rosertson. Dent. 4s. 6d. 


There has always been a great deal of talk about our debt to the 
ancient world; but till comparatively recently only the scholars, 
the men of letters, and the historians have really known the nature 
of that debt. The general public has been inclined to resent reference 
to the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome, 
associating the expression with nothing more inspiring than compulsory 
Latin and Greek. It has always been difficult for the uninitiated 
to discover what music exists in the world, or what pictures. How 
much harder, then, will be the discovery of the products of an extinct 
civilisation, preserved in a foreign and obsolete tongue? But 
recently a little group of books has appeared which (besides the 
invaluable but rather expensive Loeb Library) will enable the ‘ man 
in the street ’ to learn what Greece and Rome really were, how eventful 
their history, how readable their literature, how modern their thought. 
Among such books, this short but vivid Story of Greece and Rome 
ranks high. It is easily and charmingly written, and the authors 
know how to make the most of such historical climaxes as the battle 
of Marathon. The part devoted to Rome, being painfully compressed, 
is perhaps the less successful, but should send many readers in search 
of a fuller account. 


Wanderers. By Mrs. Henry Cust. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Out of her mother’s and grandmother’s journals and letters Mrs, 
Cust has made an interesting and unusual book. Lady Stuart- 
Wortley, daughter of the fifth Duke of Rutland, was a restless traveller 
and an ardent writer. When she was ten years old a fire at her home 
inspired her first literary composition and from its vivid opening— 
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Did you read this— 





THE DAILY MAIL 
Jan. 12, 1928 


S long as a little child can be savagely attacked 
A by the very person to whom it should first turn 
for love and protection, 


The N.S.P.C.C. 


must never relax its vigilance. During December 
the Society helped 2,837 little ones, 8.7% being cases 
of Brutality. 

Donations and Gifts of worn clothing to help this National 
work gratefully received by WILLIAM J. ELLIOTT, Director, 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 

CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 


(Under the same management as First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd.) 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £600,000 
Membership exceeds 16,000 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum 
of 10 or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
part proprietor of over 


350 


carefully selected investments, in Government 
and Municipal Bonds, Railway, Transport, 
Bank, Insurance, Finance, Rubber, Tea, Oil 
and Industrial undertakings operating all over 
the world. By this means he obtains a degree of 
safety and a rate of dividend which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the smal] investor. 


7% per annum 


PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION. 
To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. | 


Please send me full particulars including your latest Report 
and List of Investments. 


Name 
N.S. 
Address 
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—and we must have one 
week in Paris, John—”’ 


Ethel and John are planning a pleasant little trip to the 
Continent. Not only are they planning their tour— 
they are, at the same time, planning their comfort and 
assuring their complete enjoyment of every precious 
day abroad. They know, from past experience, that to 
get the very utmost out of their holiday they will need 
to understand French and be able to speak it—and they 
know, also, that, to-day, this ability can now be easily 
and pleasantly acquired—thanks to the wonderful and 
fascinating new method described below. 


Benefits the Whole Family. 


Ethel and John realise, also, that an understanding of 
French would help them in dozens of other ways—it 
would be useful to John at the office—it would enable 
them to help the kiddies with their lessons—and young 
John would find it a valuable asset now that he’s start- 
ing his business career. So now they are acquiring this 
ability, but not by any of the usual dry, difficult and 
uninteresting methods. They are turning their self- 
education into a pleasant pastime. They are making a 
hobby of what hitherto was a task. They are using the 
famous Linguaphone Language Record Courses— 
which make language-learning a pastime. 


Education Made Enjoyable. 

This system is simplicity itseli—you listen and you 
learn—you hear and you speak! The language in which 
you are interested is spoken to you from Gramophone 
Records in YOUR OWN HOME, and simultaneously 
the unique and simple Linguaphone PICTORIAL Key 
Books act as guides, interpreters, and demonstrators. 
Eye, ear and mind are all trained together—simul- 
taneously and naturally. You listen—you learn—you 
speak. These remarkable courses, which have made 
language-learning a fascinating pastime, are available in 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Dutch, 
Afrikaans, Esperanto, English. Irish, Persian and 
Chinese courses are in preparation. 


Interesting Descriptive Booklet—Post Free. 
There has been prepared a most interesting illustrated 
book fully describing this wonderful system and all 
that it means to its users, and how you can try it at 
home without obligation. To obtain your copy, simply 
fill in the coupon and post it to the Linguaphone 
Institute, 147, Napier House, 24, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
The booklet will then be sent to you free of charge, 
and without 














any obliga- : COUPON for Descriptive Free Book. 
. : Post in unsealed cnvclope (4d. stamp) to THE 
tion. ? LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 147, Napier House, 
* 24, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
LIN GUAPHONE: Please send me (post free and without obligation) 


IN S T I T UT E Ss: = page illustrated Book about the LINGUAPHONE 
H TAY. 

LONDON, NEW YORK,: 

BERLIN, PARIS, etc.: 
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‘* Oh, for God’s sake get up, the Castle is all in a blaze, you will be burnt 
in your beds ”—to its impressive conclusion—“I did not, as my 
readers may imagine, have one moment’s sleep after the dreadful 
scenes I had witnessed ”—she characteristically made the most of the 
scene. In her girlhood she served an apprenticeship to travel and 
her married life was largely spent in elaborate tours in Russia and the 
Near East. Left a widow at thirty-eight, she gave up the rest of her 
life to incessant travelling in both hemispheres and it is with this 
period that the book deals. Her companion was her daughter, who 
later became Maid of Honour to Queen Victoria, and as Lady Welby— 
she died just before the war—was well known for her wide intellectual 
attainments. The two of them arrived in New York in 1849. They 
toured the States, went to Mexico and Havana, made an arduous 
mule-journey across the fever-stricken isthmus of Panama and saw 
something of South America, Everywhere they were enthusiastic, 
and the published account of their experiences was seized upon by a 
grateful America as a counterblast to the still-rankling criticisms of 
Dickens and Mrs. Trollope. ‘‘ A noble lady differing from a Trollope,” 
was the brutally punning title of one American article. Subsequent 
journeys were to Spain and Asia Minor; but after a glimpse of the 
Crimean War and a tour through Syria their travels came tragically 
to an end ; for in the wilds of Lebanon, Lady Stuart-Wortley died of 
dysentery. Her daughter herself was very ill with fever; their maid 
had died the week before ; and their dragoman had deserted them. 
This terrible episode closes the book and is a reminder that, though 
the previous narrative is mostly the small talk of travel, danger had 
always been near at hand. 


Trade Unionism. By C. M. Luoyp. Black. 5s, 

Mr. Lloyd’s Trade Unionism is an old friend, and has passed through 
several editions already. For this edition it has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date, so as to include the coal dispute, the 
General Strike, and the Trades Union Act of 1927, as well as the latest 
figures of Trade Union membership and finance. Mr. Lloyd has done 
the work of revision with care, and has embodied in his last chapter 
a useful discussion of the present position and prospects of the Trade 
Union Movement. His book is too well known as the most readable 
introduction to its subject for this new edition to call for further 
notice, 


Unknown Somerset. By Donatp Maxwe.it. Bodley Head. 15s. 

Mr. Maxwell describes this book on the title page as ‘‘ being a series 
of unmethodical explorations of the County.’ He has not attempted 
a thorough journey to all the hidden parts of Somerset ; but his book 
is al] the better for that, because he has followed his inclination and 
chosen only such out-of-the-way places as attracted him by their 
history or the strange beauty of their surroundings. Nobody on tour 
in Somerset could resist going to Camelot ; and one need not think 
of cheese to want a sight of the Cheddar Gorge. There are landmarks 
like Sedgemoor and Glastonbury, and the River Parrett, known to 
thousands of people who may only have passed through Somerset 
in the train. But Mr. Maxwell has left the main roads; the best of 
his chapters and his sketches are of places like Cow Hill, English Batch, 
Nunney. He claims for the last that it is the perfect village ; and his 
pencil-sketch of it is certainly one of the most attractive in the book. 
There are many excellent illustrations, and they are original without 
giving a false idea of the scenes from which they were taken, Least 


successful is the rather gaudy impression of Cheddar, which serves as 
a frontispiece. 


Players in the Dark. By Mrs. Frep ReyNoups. Lane. 7s, 6d. 
Saved from the sea as an infant, the sole survivor of a wreck on the 
Cornish coast, the heroine of this sugary romance is christened 
“‘ Columb ” and brought up, as his niece, by a Dorsetshire clergyman 
in a fishing village Where there is a crippled boy named ‘ Clowne,’’ 
and where the heir of the local squire is named ‘“ Harley Quine.” 
With the environmental dice thus loaded against her, and with an 
inherited artistic temperament, expressed in a winning selfishness 
and a love of dancing, is it to be wondered at that the girl, having 
betrayed everyone, becomes a premiére danseuse in the Russian ballet, 
without apparently any serious technical training? Nor, having 
followed her thus far need we be surprised when, her health breaking 
down, she returns to the village and to general forgiveness. ‘The 
story, in fact, is ‘‘ Carnival ’’ in terms of the sentimental novelette. 


About Motoring 
EXTRAVAGANCE? 


HE dovecotes of the motor industry were violently 
fluttered last autumn by a county court judge who 
remarked oracularly that no family with less than 
£1,500 a year ought to motor. Like most dogmatists, he was 
right, and he was wrong. A young business man in receipt of 
£30 a week or thereabouts can unquestionably run a modest 
motor-car without depriving his offspring of a decent education. 
Where the income is smaller, motoring may be financially 
possible, but very probably ranks as an extravagance and may 


—— 


compel the expenditure on education to be stinted. There ig g 
great deal of camouflage about the whole question. The trade 
are apt to underestimate and even to misrepresent—if only by 
a judicious silence—the actual costs of car ownership. The 
ardent owner is remarkably prone to humbug himself by sup. 
pression of his major expenses. A little analysis of the facts jg 
therefore in the public interest. 
* * * 

John Citizen begins by paying the first cost of his car. If he 
is sensible he immediately writes off the bulk of this sum as 
effectually as if he had thrown a wad of Treasury notes into 
the fire. He will never see any of it back unless he buys q 
fresh car within two or three years. This second car wil} 
be another and a grosser extravagance, for the original car 
will still be perfectly road-worthy, and the new car will 
involve him in further depreciations. If he is man enough 
to keep the first car ten years, and it originally cost him 
£200, his annual depreciation will only be £10 per annum. 
But he won’t be man enough. He simply hates to be seen 
at the wheel of an elderly machine. It is humanly certain 
that he will buy a new car in 1930 at the latest. At that date 
he may get £60 for the car which cost him £200 in the early 
months of 1928 ; and his actual depreciation would then be at 
the rate of £70 per annum, more or less. John will not mind this 
if he purchased the car out of some lucky windfall. But if he 
bought it out of income by easy payments (when it would cost 
him well over £200), and if he is weak enough to scrap a perfectly 
sound car every two years, and perpetually buy new ones on the 
same expensive basis, this item alone is going to bulk astonish- 
ingly large in his life’s budget. It is a pardonable extravagance 
if he is childless or if his children are already launched in the 
world, or if his income is £1,500 a year. But if he has a family 
of young children, and his income is small, he probably deserves 
all that Judge Snagge said about him. 

* * * 


John is in the habit of justifying himself with the reflection 
that the weekly or daily disbursements on his hobby are 
extremely trifling. This is quite true so far as his personal 
impressions go. On a tin of petrol costing him about a florin 
he can cover perhaps 80 miles. His tyres last for at least 
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“‘Confound it!! the light has again been on 
all night. I must give up trying to read in 
bed now I have a Vi-Spring Mattress.” 


The “ Vi-Spring” does not hold with the reading in bed habit. Once you 
recline you are quickly lured into a deep refreshing sleep by the delightfully 
soft resilience of over 1,000 small springs. 

The “Vi-Spring" is an overlay mattress for use on any of the usual 
supports. Purchasers should see that the Mattress bears our label with the 
registered name “ Vi-Spring” and Trade Mark. 
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“ ? See Stand No. 32A,! 

The Best - Main Hall, Ideal : 

for Rest ? Homes Exhibition, 

} Olympia, Feb. 2% 

Stocked by all leading house furnishers. | i to March - 
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THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO., LTD. 


68 Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. 10 
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Alpine Sun 

. Remarkable results can be ob- %, 
‘ tained with the Hanovia Alpine ‘ 

to Si Sun Quartz Lamp in cases where ~ 


strength fails owing to illness, child- 
birth, old age, overwork, or for any 
other reason. The skin of the whole 
body becomes refreshed, and circula- 
tion is improved; the number of blood- 
corpuscles is increased, metabolism is accelerated, the 
nervous system strengthened, the functions of the 
internal glands are stimulated. 
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There is nothing to surpass the 
smooth and positive control of 
hydraulic brakes. This is why 
they are fitted to all four wheels 
of the Super Seven Triumph— 
the Super Car. Models from 


£149 10s. 15 h.p. Models from : 
: 


No other treatment has such a recuperative effect. 
The results can be plainly felt on the second day. 
The object of this announcement is merely to induce 
you to make an experiment which will cost you very 
little. Go to a doctor who possesses a Hanovia 
Alpine Sun Quartz Lamp and get him to give you 
irradiation for a few days. Write us for free 
Literature Set No. 76 (stating current and 


£395. Write for details. 


t voltage available). 

y 

e ¢ The 

: BRITISH HANOVIA 
e QUARTZ LAMP CO 

y y SLOUTA Led Bucks 
S Z We strongly dissuade you from treating disease 


except under medical advice, and equally warn you 
against purchasing ineffective apparatus like the 
“Violet ray’ or cheap carbon arc. If you are 
healthy and keen on keeping fit, the Hanovia 
HOMESUN Quartz Lamp will interest you. 


The HOMESUN LAMP: Direct current model, 
£10. Alternating current model, £18. 
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Triumph Motor Co., Ltd., Priory Street, Coventry. London: 218 Gt. 
Portland St.,W.1. Leeds: 53 Vicar Lane. Manchester: 160-162 Deansgate. 
Glasgow: 164a Buchanan St., C.1. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 
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Summary of the Sixty-fourth Annual Report 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1927. 








INCOME. 
The Premium Income for the year amounted to £10,804,511, an increase of £392,796 over that 


of the previous year. 

In the Ordinary Branch, the Premium Income amounted to £4,133,851. The number of Policies 
| issued during the year in this Branch was 37,750 assuring the sum of £10,215,579, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £577,731. 

‘ > reversionary Bonus of &2 2s. Od. per cent. has been declared on Pearl policies entitled to participate 
in full profits. 

The Industrial Branch Premium Income amounted to £5,965,052, and shows an increase for the year 
of £1 82,848. 

In the Fire Branch the Premiums, after deduction of re-insurances, amount to £538,076, and the Losses, 
less recoveries under re-insurances, absorb the sum of £220,352. The Fire Fund of the Company now stands 
at £510,397. 


The Premiums in the Personal Accident, Employers’ Liability and General Business Accounts amounted 


to £101,373. 
The Total Income for the year amounted to £12,873,991, being an increase of £643,111 over 
that of the previous year. 


CLAIMS. 

The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and outstanding numbered 283,497, and amounted with 
Bonuses to £4,474,996. In the Fire and Accident Branches the Claims paid and outstanding amounted to 
£263,669. The Total Claims paid by the Company amount to £49,898,258. 

FUNDS. 
The Total Funds amount to £48,566,058, which is an increase of £4,710,810 over those of the 


previous year. 
G. TILLEY, 


Chairman. 
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10,000 miles. Oil is cheap, and the consumption imperceptible. 
Repairs are scarcely ever necessary, and he generally effects 
them himself. His garage bills amount to less than the house- 
hold spends on alcohol, tobacco, chocolates, and the cinema. 
Nevertheless, he is inclined to humbug himself. In January he 
probably signed cheques for some £20 to cover tax and insurance 
forthe year. If he had invested the sum paid for the car it would 
have earned him £10 per annum. His villa probably boasts a 
small garage; but whether he recognises the fact or not, that 
garage is probably worth £26 a year. He could let it for that 
sum. It adds that sum to his rent if he is a tenant; it added 
equivalent capital to the cost of his house if he owns the house 
or is buying it through a building society. In other words, he 
is in reality expending about £1 a week—more rather than 
less—on his car, even if he never takes it on the road at all. 
* * * 

All the “ overhead” charges are usually camouflaged in 
trade estimates of the private owner’s budget. Supposing that 
such overhead charges, inclusive of depreciation, are reckoned 
at £100 per annum in a specimen budget, the budget is possibly 
calculated for a mileage of 10,000 per annum, or approximately 
200 miles per week. Thus distributed, they appear at the 
trifling figure of £1 per 100 miles, or say 23d. per mile. This is 
less than taxi fare ; if the car holds four people, it is less than 
third class railway fare or tram fare. John’s extravagance begins 
to appear as the rosiest of economies. But John may not do 
10,000 miles a year. Very probably he only does 5,000 miles in 
twelve months, when his ‘ overheads”? work out at nearer 5d. 
per mile. Here is a vicious circle. He must cover an enormous 
mileage to make his overheads look rational. But if he does 
200 miles a week the expenditure on petrol, tyres, oil, etc., 
mounts up to a figure which he may not be able to afford. More- 
over, the motorist does not fill up his car and travel 100 miles 
without putting his hand in his pocket. He and his family 
begin to feed at hotels, to pay parking and garage fees, even to 
sleep at hotels. The incidental expenses never appear in these 
charming little budgets. Quite obviously there are innumerable 
loopholes for self-deception in the whole business. 

* * * 

‘** Afford ” is a relative term. The family man should realise 
that lavish indulgence in motoring is really quite expensive and 
is apt to deprive the children of some of their rights. There are 
methods of cutting down the expenditure, though they demand an 
uncommon degree of self-control. For example, much depre- 
ciation is sidestepped by buying a good secondhand car. A 
percentage of the tax and running costs can be cut by limiting 
the use of the car to the summer months. A poor man should 
buy the cheapest and simplest car which will meet his needs. 
Regular changes of car can be eschewed. The insurance com- 
panies are unfortunately adamant, and permit no rational 
economy in their side of the business if the car is laid up in the 
winter. Outings may be so planned that hotels are utilised as 
little as possible. Since the overhead charges are rigidly fixed, 
undue increase of the annual mileage is always extravagant. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


IIE sensation of the weck has been the profit and bonus 
announcement of Courtaulds, the great artificial 


silk undertaking. The net profit is increased from 
£3,841,000 to £4,586,000, the dividend is ra’sed from 22} per 
cent. to 25 per cent. free of income tax, and there is a share 
bonus of 100 per cent., as a result of which the Ordinary share 
capital will be £24,000,000. Of this £21,500,000 represents 
share bonuses given since 1918, to which shou'd be added an 
additional bonus of £8,000,000 in 5 per cent. Preference shares. 
The announcement, which had been eagerly expected for some 
days, was not made until six on Tuesday evening, and resulted 
in the most active street market that has been witnessed since 
before the war. The shares jumped about 20s. in the street, 
and next morning rose another 12s. or so. Viewed in cold blood, 
the rise in the price of the shares does not appear justified, 
and if it had not been for the share bonus, the market would have 
been disappointed and the quotation would have fallen probably 
10s., for it was anticipated that the profits would be nearer 
six millions than four millions. The bonus, however, came as 
a welcome surprise. The last recommendation of Courtaulds 
in these notes was on March 12th last year when readers were 
urged to buy the shares at their then price of £5 12s. 6d. I do 
not suppose that people who continue to hold the shares will 





have cause to regret it, but I should be inclined to encash 
the splendid profit now offering. 
* * * 

The rubber position becomes more and more interesting and 
disquieting. It is quite likely to have a repercussion upon 
the fortunes of the Conservative Party, for company chairmen, 
who are known to have been strong supporters of the present 
Government, are now expressing their opinion of its business 
capacity in very strong terms. Mr. Eric Miller, Chairman of 
the greatest house in the industry—Harrisons & Crosfield— 
at the annual meeting of the United Serdang Rubber Plantations 
urged rubber shareholders to protest to their Members of 
Parliament, and although shareholders are usually a supine lot, 
their fortunes have been so obviously affected by the recent 
Government action that even Mr. Baldwin may eventually 
become aware of the state of mind of some quarter of a million 
people, the majority of whom, it may be assumed, have hitherto 
been his supporters. At the Bah Lias Rubber Estates meeting 
it was stated from the chair that the fall in value in the market 
price of shares of rubber-growing companies registered in this 
country, as between February 8th and 15th, amounts to 
£25,000,000, but the actual figure must be twice that sum by now. 
There may be a case against the restriction of rubber exports ; 
a small minority of people in this country who are in the 
industry hold this view, but it must be remembered that to 
people who are agents for rubber producing companies and 
receive remuneration based upon the proceeds of the sales, 
it is more profitable to be handling transactions of large volume 
at a low price than 60 per cent. of such volume at a high price. 
This much is obvious: the attacks upon the restriction scheme 
have emanated almost wholly from the United States, which 
consumes 80 per cent. of the world’s rubber, such attacks having 
been strongly supported by a daily paper controlled by a 
gentleman of transatlantic origin. The unexpected manner 
in which the Government has handled the who’e matter has been 
hailed with a scream of delight in the United States, which 
is the great consumer, and with dismay by the leaders of the 
industry in this country, which is interested as the greatest 
producer. 

* * * 

It is obvious that the Americans knew of coming events of 
which people on this side were ignorant. Some ugly storics 
are afloat concerning this, but it is no more thinkable that 
advance information should have been given to the other side 
than it is that highly-placed personages utilise information avail- 
able to them for the purpose of speculating in foreign currencies. 
The whole affair is another example of the ineptitude and lack 
of ** gumption ” that is so characteristic of nearly all the actions 
of the present Government in connection with industry. It 
should be added that the market has pushed the fall too far, 
and American manufacturers must be chuckling at the extent 
of their own success in bringing down the cost to them of so 
important a product by 25 per cent. at the expense of the fool 
Britisher. As I write comes the news of two failures in Singapore, 
while one or more are awaited in London. This has reference 
to dealers in rubber and not shares. It does not follow that the 
Civil Research Committee will report against a continuance 
of restriction ; and it is significant that there is, as I am assured 
by brokers in this market, a steady stream of American buying 
of rubber shares. The bold investor who follows their example 
at the present time by purchasing shares such as Mendaris 
(26s. 6d.), United Serdang (5s.), Anglo-Java (free of stamp and 
fee) (4s. 4}d.), Labu (38s. 9d.), and Sungkai Chumor (4s. 3d.), 
will probably do well. A. limi DAVIES. 
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The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1/- 


25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 


Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2j- 


De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1j- 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


IMPROVED AND EXTENDED SERVICES 


REDUCTIONS IN CHARGES 
PROPOSED INCREASE IN CAPITAL POWERS 


DR. CARPENTER’S ADDRESS 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas UsEs oF COKE. 
Company was held, on Wednesday last, at the Cannon Street Hotel,E.C. Coke has been in the past somewhat of a neglected product. There 
Mr. CHARLES CARPENTER, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (the president), has been a tendency to concentrate upon gas technology to the dis- 
occupied the chair. advantage of coke. But we have made a good start towards correct- 
The SECRETARY (Mr. Frank Day) having read the notice convening ing this inequality. We welcome the endeavours of the London 
the meeting, and the report and accounts being taken as read, County Council to put the sale of coke on a basis nearer to that of coal. 
The PRESIDENT said, in part: We have now placed on the market a domestic grate suitable for 
We have not only maintained our output but we have increased burning coke, which can be fitted to es. every fireplace. 
its amount during the past year, not, it is true, in the same proportion Instead of using paper and sticks of wood, a small gas burner is sub- 
as has been the case with some of our suburban neighbours, but stituted which provides at no greater cost the means of lighting it up. 
sufficiently on the right side to indicate progress. Climatic conditions Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 
were not of the best kind for gas companies last year, the summer Speaking of solid fuel reminds me about what is called low-tem- 
being damp and the winter relatively mild. On our busiest day last perature carbonizing. We have carefully watched its development 
year we exceeded our previous maximum production by 7°7 per cent. for over twenty years. There is no doubt that in the general interests 
The occasion was one cold day last December, and this will enable of the community every ton of coal used in our large cities should pass 
you to form a picture of the amount of plant which has to be installed 




















i : i through its gasworks gates, but whether it is to be first submitted to 

and be ready for use on those special and extraordinary occasions, high temperature or to low temperature, or alternatively to both, 
NEW CONSUMERS. remains yet to be — These questions can only be satisfactorily 

The report goes on to tell you that by some 4,400 we have added answered by the behaviour of plant erected on a sufficiently large 


to the number of our consumers, many of whom live in the new Sale. If the negotiations are successful, we propose associating 
housing estates being developed by the London County Council. I ourselves in the installation at our East Greenwich works of a process 
am pleased to be able to add that most of our new consumers are Which favourably impressed our chemical manager. 


all-gas ones, and the reason is because they prefer it. Nothing fulfils As the report informs you, the revenue from tar, like that from 
their requirements so well as gas. In this respect ourexperience has ©, has fulfilled our expectations. a 
shown that the London County Council are broad-minded landlords As regards ammonia, in spite of the heavy fall in the value of 


and accept the Englishman’s birthright that his home is his castle, sulphate our receipts from the product have not fallen in proportion 
in which he is free to use what conveniences he pleases, even though © ts lower market price. : 
he may pay a weekly rental for his rights. The cost of our raw material, coal, has been heavy—nearly 
The Council for the county has consented to their property being £1+759,000. Although the great coal strike was officially over at the 
piped for gas or wired for electricity, or, indeed, fitted up for using beginning of Decembgr, 1926, we had to go on taking high-priced 
both forms of energy, leaving it to the tenant to take whichever foreign supples until the beginning of February last year. During the 
he pleases. last twelvemonth we have obtained the highest gaseous yield of any 
I have upon previous occasions drawn attention to the fact that Period in our history, partly by the better working of our plants, and 
we maintain a considerable staff for the purpose of research, and P#ttly by reason of our efforts for the reduction of ash and impurities 
its work pertains to gas-using apparatus as to other departments of 1 the coal. 
our undertaking. I am glad to say we have made good progress — THE DIVIDEND. 
in this direction and are able to furnish appliances which are ready ,, Phe dividend proposed for the year is at the rate of 6} per cent. 
to fix, and go to work, without having to be tuned up on the spot You will remember that this is made up as regards 5 per ceat. by the 
to suit any particular consumer's circumstances. We are not only asic rate authorised by Parliament, and as regards the balance by a 
making our cooking stoves more efficient, but more convenient also. Sate of the available surplus profits. Of these surplus profits three- 
Owing to the large capital expenditure involved such changes have fourths are shared by the gas consumers as reduced charges for gas. 
to be made carefully and deliberately, or evolution in design might Je remaining one-fourth is divided equally between Capital and 
involve greater instead of less expenditure in the long run on the ‘@bour, the co-partner shareholder and the co-partner employee. 
part of the user. : — = Ss bag hey _ —- on go you have genes 
’ not only the anxieties but the profits of your business with your 
__, DEMAND FOR Gas LIGHTING. ; employees. And during that period they hall been not only pence Raed 
The use of high-power gas lighting continues to extend in the but shareholders like yourselves. For many years they have shared 
chief business centres of South London. The shopkeepers are, in 


Us De ] I the responsibilities of management by electing directors to this 
my opinion, more alert and critical than their brothers in the West board as do you yourselves. In those years we have not only enjoyed 
End, for they have discovered that instead of lighting their shops industrial peace, but industrial help likewise from the great mass of 
— pa and disregarding Ry ag se the more successful our employees. (Cheers.) 

method is to attract customers by the illumination of the pavements EXAMPLE OF CO-PARTNERSHIP 

goods displayed in theis ‘windows, of, in other words to atkact gl t0 steat fortune can be made to-day in the gas industry, it has 
the public, first, to the shopping area and, secondly, to the shops. on the other hand, brought good fortune to many thousands of 


é “ ‘ : workers therein, and among all industries it has furnished the finest 
wae tell you of Pong mg gp 7 im our accounting system. ¢xample of co-partnership between Capital and Labour, which time 
pene mali Ms Mle the ondon Press some time ago to the only strengthens. I could give you many examples of this. The 

esitability of furnishing accounts at more frequent intervals than = frc¢ will easily appeal to all of you. You will remember the disas- 
jg a The desirability of adopting the suggestion appealed trous flood which took place in the Metropolis early last month 
of po pone ys ~ bar seo page st a oon ordinary consumer Fortunately none of our works sustained damage and but little 
a Bn urning it throughout, say, the cold period of the inconvenience, and we were able to maintain a full supply of gas 
sal RN a is the had By debt he is during the occurrence, although many areas were flooded. Indeed, 
i aaa ects an b il € jast thing we want. although little publicity was given to the fact, very great distress was 
a inane tg rid autachead ee Most al — oo cheerfully than occasioned in some of the poorer areas of South London. You will 
wiles ate me 7 oa ns “aan pages po ace Se Reseed be interested to hear that apart from the contribution of the company 
householder to k AR Mn 4 od will enable the our employees alone collected voluntarily among themselves no less 
h t to Keep as careful a check upon the costs of his gas as an amount for the relief of the distress than {118. (Cheer 

e does with his food or his fuel. oe Gee 


Licur AND Heat R a ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRY. 

You will be nema An pe cate: sigs to b important > Ge 25g, Wien a ey Se Se eogeinns biet te 
Pa ta lana : P Bas ] 1 o be an importan Colours, in a comparatively short time our acciden . 
investigation in which our officials, in conjunction with the Institution ' P : oo 


= 2 : “ doubled. It has taken a long time to get straight again but I am 
of Gas Engineers have been taking part in the determination of y 

he penetration int tl } l f Ww B Vv dow Ww -W 

t' 3 = mi glad to sa e are nov d n belo pre war figures. 


‘tra 3 s of light and The adoption of the report and accounts, and dividend resolution 
Mn nation, on thereby enabling us to form some conception of were then proposed, seconded and carried unanimously. 
oma — bd the term ‘‘ comfortable heat.” 7 he work has been Mr. Frank Bush and Mr. Benjamin R. Green were re-elected directors. 
prcen oAae et > ee of sagt ons 4 gp the medical Mr. Charles P. Crookenden, F.C.A., was reappointed an auditor. 

: eloar’s Cripple Homes a ton, Hampshire. An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETID i 
We have there erected an installation for producing this “‘ contavalie aw Sstevtine = telimammans Un ee emmmak Oe eaeaeen 


ha? chee & - : le a resolution approving a Parliamentary Bill ‘‘ to extend the limits of 

roan Mee ose as an integral part of the radio-therapeutic supply of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, to increase the 

ps n - - erculosis patients, and in which they are flooded, capital powers of the company, and for other purposes.”’ 

of sadintin : a — — an heart Se the surfaces Professor H. ARMSTRONG proposed a vote of thanks to all concerned. 
° ge o ese interestin The P. x “¢ i i 

Gols, Geil tees Seman 40 So See. g a ne bene nog acknowledged the compliment and the proceedings 
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EACH YEAR 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 


S/- ve'siituincs. | /" 


to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/+ to-day and be 
‘*ONE IN A MILLION.’ 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US. 
OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you «ive now, and remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A.. 
Honorary Tréusurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














THEATRE 


(Sloane 5137). Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


Barry Jackson presents Shakespeare's 
MACBETH (In Modern Dress). 


FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY. 





COURT 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List ( gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C, 1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 

ance from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London, 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 
Guest House, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden, 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs. WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. 


ASTBOURNE.—2z2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, the well-known 
Guest Home. Distinguished for its delightful diet of fruit, vegetables and 
dairy produce of highest quality only. Large, bright rooms, Wireless, 

tennis.—Mrs, P, H. RocERS (Cookery Diploma). Tel. : 866. 
CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay Guest House. Also furnished 


- house to let for spring and summer, For terms write to Mrs. JosePpH CLAYTON, 
Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall, 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
| eee Bayswater. 


couple. 














Comforts 
Tele: 341. Lift, 














Large rooms; all conveniences; suit business 
£78 per annum.— Box 493, WHITELEYS, Queen’s Road, W. 2. 





1B hag tne e MANSION FLAT, 6 rooms, hall, bathroom, 


lavatory ; third floor, porter. £135 per annum, 34 years’ lease, £15 fittings.— 
Write 183 Lauderdale Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 9. 


TEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 


rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4948. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
| By SECRETARY, Shorthand-Typist, accustomed to Author’s 


work. Could give time part week, or hours; accurate, careful; good refs.; 
Could type at home if preferred. Lives Chelsea; on telephone.—Write Box 
384, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 








ERMAN GIRL, 21, keen tennis player, wishes to spend summer 
months in English family in exchange student desirous of staying similar period 
with her parents; good English references given and required.— Write Box 383, 

NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— James St. TWEED DEPOT, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 








ANTED, NEw STATESMAN back numbers 16, 28, 44, 45, 84, 443, 
462 and 564.—PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, London, 
W.C, 2. 





Ce wrappers for forwarding THE NEW STATESMAN to your 


friends, 13s, for 50, post free.—Apply, the PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words). One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





Metropolitan District Railway Company: 
London Electric Railway Company; 

City & South London Railway Company; 
Central London Railway Company; and 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd. 


The annual meetings of the above companies were held on Thursday 
last, the 23rd inst. The chairman, Lord Ashfield, said (in part); 

I may begin by saying that we have had a good year; in fact, a 
better year than at first sight appears from the results embodied 
in the Annual Accounts and Returns for 1927 which I have to submit 
for your approval. The year 1927 constitutes a record for this group 
of companies. We had a direct or indirect responsibility for the 
carriage of 60 per cent. of the total local passenger traffic of Greater 
London. In the year 1927 we estimate that the total local passenger 
traffic represented travel at the rate of 483 times in the year for each 
member of the population. This is the highest record reached in 
London so far, and is only exceeded in New York, where travel was 
at the rate of 554 journeys for the year which has just closed. Our 
share in the total local passenger traffic is continually growing, and 
in the latter years the increases are fairly shared between railway 
and omnibus, which is a favourable symptom. 

The gross traffic receipts for the year 1927 are £13,951,391, which is 
again a record. The increase over 1926 is £753,764. We realise that 
our fortunes rest upon London. We need to look anxiously at the 
growth of the population. The average increment in the last three 
years has been about 75,000 people, or 1 per cent. The adult or 
occupied population must have increased at a faster rate, as the fall 
in the birthrate as compared with earlier years is a principal cause of 
the slow expansion. The travelling population, therefore, must have 
increased at a faster rate also. Unemployment, while a distressing 
symptom of our economic life, is not acute throughout London. There 
has been steady improvement over the last three years, the number 
of registered unemployed falling from an average of approximately 
150,000 in 1925 to an average of approximately 115,000 in 1927 or 
by roundly 25 percent. London housingis also making rapid progress, 
In 1927, 43,500 houses were added to London, and in the last five 
years almost 130,000 have been added, or accommodation for over 
500,000 people, equivalent to a complete provincial city, such as, 
say, Sheffield or Leeds. 

It is impossible to resist the temptation to look at the preliminary 
results for the current vear. In the first seven weeks, the traffic receipts 
of the common fund group of companies show an increase of £193,400 
over the last year. It is an increase of 11 per cent. I feel that the 
results for the present year, unless we are overtaken by unforeseeable 
misfortune, should show an advance upon those for the year under 
Teview. 

CO-ORDINATING LONDON’S PASSENGER TRANSPORT. 

You will have seen in the newspapers the report of the London 
and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee upon the establish- 
ment of a common fund and a common management as a meats 
towards the co-ordination of the local passenger transport agencies 
in London. Your Boards have come to the conclusion that the general 
principles underlying the scheme are acceptable and afford a basis for 
the negotiation of a settlement of the vexed question of London traffic. 
Because we have gone so far with our approval, it has been suggested 
in some quarters that it is our scheme, but this I must deny. We 
certainly had a scheme based upon the widening of our own common 
fund, to which reference has been made at these meetings in past years, 
and which we have advocated constantly wherever we found receptive 
listeners, but that scheme is not this scheme, although many features 
have been borrowed from it. 

There are two points upon which it is perhaps desirable that I 
should make myself quite clear now. By a common management 
we mean a single executive capable of taking action promptly and 
effectively. I have heard some talk of a Board of Management or 
of a Managing Committee. In our opinion such a body could never 
successfully manage from day to oe the vast and complicated 
business of London traffic, and we are not prepared to place the admin- 
istration of the undertakings which we ourselves have built up and 
made successful in the hands of any Board or Committee however 
it be constituted and whatever safeguards may be laid down. The 
general level of fares, the adequacy of the public services, the provision 
of extensions to existing facilities are proper subjects for the control 
of a public body of a representative character, and, subject to proper 
safeguards, we could have no quarrel with a Board or Committee 
vested with those powers, but there must be no chance of any con- 
fusion as between regulative and administrative action. 

Then within the common fund we are bound to ensure that the 
differing financial status of the several undertakings as regards 
immediate income, as regards reserve provision and so forth is taken 
into account in determining their shares or interests. I admit 
that all such qualifications and protective provisions as may follow 
from that should be temporary in character and that eventually as 
the resources of the common fund become fully adequate to meet 
the burdens which fall upon it, they will cease. ; 

The Main Line Railway Companies and the Metropolitan Railway 
Company have introduced Bills into Parliament seeking the widest 
powers for conducting transport upon the roads. So far as the 
London Traffic Area is concerned, the proposals cut right across the 
scheme of the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Coml- 
mittee to which I have just called your attention, but as they are 
still to come before Parliament, I propose to say nothing more at this 
stage. 
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LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ THE DEVELOPMENT OF MECHANISATION ” 
will be given by Major-General Sir JOHN BURNETT-STUART, 
K.BE., C.B.. C.M.G., D.S.O. (Commanding Third Division), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 8th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by General Sir George Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., Chief of 
Imperial General Staff. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


[pesvererr? OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘“‘ COLONIAL DEFENCE ”’ will be given by MAJOR 
GORDON MACREADY, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., Assistant Secretary 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, at the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on THURS- 
pAY, MARCH ist, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Major- 
General Sir Granville Ryrie, K.C.M.G., C.B., High Commissioner 
for the Commonwealth of Australia. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C.2 
HILARY 








TERM. 1928. 





Professor FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt., will lecture on 
Tues., Feb. 28th. ‘‘ St. Paul’s School.” 
Wed., Feb. 29th. ‘‘ Charterhouse School ’’ and ‘“‘ Merchant Taylors’ 
School.”’ 
Thur., Mar. 1st. “ Christ’s Hospital ’’ (Blue Coat School). 
Fri, Mar. 2nd. ‘‘ Westminster School.” 
Lectures FREE; and begin at 6 o’clock p.m. 





EBRUARY 28TH.—MaAjor D. GRAHAM POLE, Secretary British 
Committee on Indian Affairs, on the Political Situation in India, at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, 8 p.m, Admission 6d. 





: OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W. 1.—Sunday next at 6.30 p.m. ‘‘ The Individual and the World,” 
Speaker, Joan M. Fry. 


TRAINING CENTRES 
IR KK BEC K COLLEGE. 
B 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages. 
to Non-University Students. 

Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 

Calendar ts., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.p., M.A. ; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

















Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

? Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss CicELY C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 

‘ (Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 108. a year. Residential Halls 
‘or Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—K. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 





SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members of al community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 

qualified staff. Principal: BERTA S. HUMPHREY. 


A SOUND EDUCATION FOR YOUR BOY 
REPARATORY to PUBLIC SCHOOL assured at MARL- 
BOROUGH HOUSE SCHOOL, READING. Careful super- 
vision, liberal table, healthy class-rooms, airy dormitories, gymnasium, 
swimming bath, fine sports ground. A few vacancies for Summer 
Term. Moderate inclusive fees. 
Write for prospectus and fuller particulars to the Head Master, 
E. S. STANLEY, M.A. 


She GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 





ROHAM HURST 








years. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 
education on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education" applied. Individual 


time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression, Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games, Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14, Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate, Pros- 
pectus on application, 


Es SCHOOL, 
DOVER, Bucks. 








MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 
Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 

through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
— of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
TEELE. 








AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD-MASTER. 


A= BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, r11 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. rr. 


’ , 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
+ Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


ws CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttgart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 
p i gives lessons in Pianoforte and Ensemble playing.—19 Brentmead Place, 
N.W. 11. Speedwell 1997. 


LITERARY 
RARE BOOKS. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, complete set of First Editions, 74 vols., extra 
illustrated, £110. 

Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 

Dickens set Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 5s. 

Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 tos, 

Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 10s. 

Frank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d. 

The Butterfly, complete set in r2 parts, £ 

Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £12 10s, 

Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3s. ‘ 

We can get that book you have searched in vain for elsewhere ; if you wish to 

procure or dispose of a single book or a library, write to us—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


|S agp nets BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 

















2 2s. 





from 2 gns.— 





ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music, Send MSS.—Box 785, 
“ ComposER,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C, 2. 


ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box Y.E., 
“‘ Composer,” c/o Rays Apvt. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C, 2. 











O ENSURE the regular delivery of Tue New 
" STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... 30s. Od. 
Six Months <r 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, __,, 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE New 
7 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 





—— 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 











UTHORSY’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.— Miss ROBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 





Iss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





BB pipiens Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLaTER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 
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The Outlawry 





of War 


A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR WORLD PEACE 


3y C. C. MORRISON. 


““No one should fail to read Dr 
means.”—New Leader. 


Lord Grey and the World War 


3y HERMANN LUTZ. _ Translated by E. W. Dickes. 
Ready Feb. 28. 16s. 

In a review of the book on its publication in Germany the 
Nation wrote: “This is one of the best books yet published 
about the origins of the War.” 


By GIUSEPPE PORTIGLIOTTI. 


Foreword by JOHN DEWEY. 


. Morrison’s book in order to understand what the Outlawry of War really 





10s, 6d. 


The Mirage of Versailles 


By HERMANN STEGEMANN. Translated by R. T, 
Crark. With Maps. Ready Feb. 28. 12s. 6d. 


The author here examines the historical geography of the 
new Europe and comes to the conclusion that the treaty 
settlement has done little but dupe those who saw in the war 
a moral struggle for the ending of war. 


The Borgias 


Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


“This book, with its laborious and scholarly notes, is a model of well-informed and documented research.”—Daily News 


Henry Ford 
the Man, the Worker, the Citizen 
By J. D. DE ROULHAC HAMILTON. 7s. 6d. 
“An interesting biography.”—Nation. 
“A wonderful story.”—Yorkshire Post. 


Modern Japan and Its 


Problems 
3y G. C, ALLEN. 10s. 


“ Well-written, informative, 


and of close interest to the 
general reader.’ "_Economist. 


All for the Golden Age 


Or The Way of Progress 


By GEORGE F. WATES, author of “ Progress and the Past,” 


Amongst other things, the author discusses industrialism 


language and religion. 


and “ The Religion of Wise Men.” 4s. 6d. 


, individualism, the new psychology, the possibility of a universal 


“His book is ably written and well illustrated with historical examples.”—Jnqutrer. 


Economic Problems New and Old 
By Dr. ALLYN YOUNG. 10s. 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of London, 


Fourteen articles on War debts, prices, taxes, trusts, index 
numbers, the Federal Reserve system and many other matters 
of vital importance to teachers and students of economics. 


Social Economics 
By FRIEDRICH VON WIESER, 20s. 
It is possible that this book, in which is expressed the 
whole content of Von Wieser’s theory, will have as much 


influence over economic thought in the ‘future as John Stuart 
Mill’s “ Political Economy ” has had in the past. 


The Struggles of Male Adolescence 


By C. STANFORD READ, M.D. 


7s. 6d. 


The importance of the adolescent period for the budding man from a psychological point of view is stressed. The varied 
developmental influences which tend to determine mental health or lead to discordant manifestations are laid bare 


Talks to Parents and Teachers 


By HOMER LANE. Introduction by the BisHop oF 
LIVERPOOL. 5s. 


“It is of absorbing interest, and the reader feels himself 
in contact with a vivid and compelling personality.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


British Civil Service 
By HERMAN FINER. 3s. 6d. 
The power of the Civil Service is being increased steadily, 
rapidly, and inevitably. This book provides a clear and 


impartial introduction to this interesting and important 
subject. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS 2s. each 


Secrets of Success in Public Speaking 


By MAX CROMBIE. 


Secrets of Profitable Writing 
By MAX CROMBIE. 


Ready Feb. 28. 
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